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THE ARMY. 


THE United States troops stationed at Charleston have 
been withdrawn to Sumterville, 8. C., in the neighbor- 
hood of which town they are encamped, and will remain 
until October. The removal was effected in obedience to 
orders from General Terry, commanding the Department 
of the South, to the effect that if any cases of yellow fe- 
ver should occur the officer in command should, in his 
discretion, remove the troops without awaiting further 
orders. 




















THE following orders were issued from the headquar- 
ters Department of the South, Louisville, Kentucky, 
August 19, 1871, Brigadier-General Terry commanding : 


I. By the common law every citizen, armed or unarmed, has a 
right to interfere to prevent the commission of a felony or the felo- 
nious destruction of life or property. A citizen does not cease to 
be such by becoming a soldier; and, although it is generally ad- 
visable for troops to await the order of a proper civil magistrate 
before they act, yet they are entitled to act, and as good citizens 
are even bound to d» so without such orders, in extreme cases, for 
the defence of their own lives or the lives of others, using such 
force as may be necessary to accomplish their purpose. By the 6th 
section of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘ An act to enforce the pro- 
visions of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved April 20, 1871, it 
is made the duty of all persons having knowledge that any of the 
wrongs mentioned in the 2d section of said act are about to be com- 
mitted to prevent or aid in preventing the commission of the same, 
and the term ‘all persons” in said section must be held to include 
soldiers as well as othercitizens. It is therefore ordered that when- 
ever any Officer commanding a post or detachment of troops within 
this department shall have information or reasonable ground to 
believe that a felony or any one of the acts of violence specified in 
the 2d section of said act. of April 20, 1871, is about to be committed 
in the vicinity of the place where he is stationed or within reach of 
his command, he shall dispose of his troops in such manner that 
they will give protection to the person or persons upon whom such 
offence is about to be committed, andif possible will prevent the 
commission of the same. 

Il. The atte ntion of all officers is especially called to the second 
paragraph of General Orders No. 48, War Department, May 15, 
1871. They will be held to a prompt and zealous discharge ot tlie 
duties therein imposed upon them. 





ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 


Issued from the Adjutanl-General’s Office for the week ending 
August 28, 1871. 
Tuesday, August 22. 

ON recommendation of the Surgeon-General, Assistant 
Surgeon Charles K. Winne will report in person, on the 
1st of September proximo, to the commanding general 
Department of Dakota for orders. 

The resignation of First Lieutenant John McCoy, Six- 
teenth Infantry, has been accepted by the President, to 
take effect August 31, 1871. 

A board of examination having found Captain Francis 
Beach, Fourth Artillery, “incapacitated for active ser- 
vice, said incapacity resulting trom sickness contracted 
in the line of his duty,” the President directs that his 
name be placed upon the list of retired officers of that 
class in which the disability results from long and faith- 
ful service, or from sickness or exposure in the line of 
duty, in accordance with sections 16 and 17 of the act of 
August 3, 1861. 


The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General’ 


Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders No. 2, of 
January 12, 1871, from the headquarters Department of 
the South, directing that Private William Demerly, 
General Service U. 8. Army, Newport Barracks, Ken- 
tucky, “be dishonorably discharged the service of the 
United States, and to be confined at Fort Pulaski, 
Georgia, for the period of one year,” is hereby remitted, 
and he will be released from confinement upon the re- 
— of this order at the place where he may be con- 
ned. 

The following named officers of the Ninth Cavalry will 
proceed without delay to St. Louis Depot, Missouri, and 
report in person to the superintendent Mounted Recruit- 
ing Service to accompany a detachment of recruits now 
under orders for assignment to their regiment: Hirst 
Lieutenant Irwin M. Starr; First Lieutenant Eugene D. 
Dimmick. On completion of this duty they will join 
their proper stations. 

' Wednesday, August 23. 

As soon as the recruits ordered by Special Orders No. 
823, August 19, 1871, from this office, to be sent to Light 
Battery K, First Artillery, have been forwarded, the 
superintendent Mounted Recruiting Service will forward, 
under proper charge, in detachments of convenient size, 
two hundred recruits from those which are or may from 
time to iime become disposable at the depot to Sacramen- 
to, California, and thence by boat to Benicia Barracks, 
California, where they will be reported by telegraph, upon 





arrival, to the commanding general Military Division of 
the Pacific for assignment to the Third Cavalry. The 
Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the necessary 
transportation. 

Captain James Rollins, Ordnance Department, acting 
commissary of subsistence, Augusta Arsenal, Georgia, is 
hereby appointed to act as inspector on certain unser- 
viceable subsistence stores at that post for which he is re- 
sponsible. 

Private Albion P. Babbitt, alias Morris Melville, Com- 
any D, Seventeenth Infantry, now with his command, 
will be discharged the service of the United States upon 
the receipt of this order at the place where he may be 
serving. 

Hospital Steward Henry W. Sawtelle, U. 8S. Army, 
now on duty in the Surgeon-General’s office, will be dis- 


“charged the service of the United States, to date August 


18, 1871. 

Sergeant Robert E. Eskildson, Battery H, Fourth Ar- 
tillery, having been appointed hospital ‘steward U. 8. 
Army, will report by letter to the commanding general 
Department of the East for assignment to duty. 

Thursday, August 24. 


Leave of absence until September 1, 1872, is hereby 
granted Captain Lorenzo Lorain, Third Artillery. 

Under the joint resolution approved July 11, 1870 
(amendatory of the joint resolution approved July 26, 
1866), and to complete his record on the rolls, the dis- 
charge of Private Eden M. Corwin, Company B, Forty- 
eighth Illinois Volunteers, made to date April 30, 1863, 
is hereby amended to date June 13, 1863, und his muster 
into service as assistant surgeon same regiment, made to 
date July 2, 1863, is amended to date June 14, 1863. 
The amount of pay and allowances which he has received 
as an enlisted man subsequent to June 13, 1863, and to 
which he is not entitled as an officer, will be deducted 
in,making payment to him under this order. 

The unexecuted portiun of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders No. 11, of 
May 20, 1871, from headquarters Department of Califor- 
nia, directing that Private George P. Freeman, Company 
G, Ninth Infantry, “‘ be indelibly marked on the left hip 
with the letter D, two and one-half inches long; then to 
be dishonorably discharged the service of the United 
States, forfeiting all pay and allowances that are or may 
become due ; then to be confined at hard labor in charge 
of the guard at Alcatraz Island for the period of two 
years, wearing a twelve-pound ball attached to his leg 
by achain four feet long,” is hereby remitted, and he 
will be released from confinement upon the receipt of 
this order at the place where he may be confined. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders No. 12, of 
May 31, 1871, from headquarters Department of the 
Lakes, directing that Private Edward Geaney (borne on 
the rolls as Ganey), Company E, First Infantry, “ forfeit 
all pay and allowances now due or that may become due, 
except one dollar per month, which shall be paid him 
when discharged ; to be confined at hard labor under 
charge of a guard at Fort Columbus, New York Harbor, 
for the period of one year; then to be dishonorably dis- 
charged the service of the United States,” is hereby re- 
mitted. He will be released from confinement and dis- 
charged the service upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be confined. 

Captain Charles N. W. Cunningham, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, will report in person without delay to the su- 
perintendent General Recruiting Service, Eastern Divi- 
sion, to accompany recruits to the Department of Texas. 
Upon the completion of this duty he will join his proper 
station. 

The telegraphic order of the 23d instant, from this 
office, to the superintendent Mounted Recruiting Ser- 
vice, revoking paragraph 2 of Special Orders No. 320, 
August 17, 1871, from this office, directing Second Lieu- 
tenant Samuel K. Thompson, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to 
report in person without delay to the superintendent at 
St. Louis Depot, Mo., to aceompany a detachment of 
recruits under orders for assignment to the Ninth Cay- 
alry, is hereby confirmed. 

Friday, August 25. 

So much of the unexecuted portion of the sentence of 
a General Court-martial, promulgated in General Court- 
martial orders No. 70, of June 5, 1871, from headquar- 
ters Department of the Missouri, as directs that Private 
John A. Williams, Company M, Seventh Cavalry (now 
in confinement at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas), “‘ wear a 
weight of twenty pounds attached to his left leg by a 
chain four fect long,” is hereby remitted. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Court-martial 
Orders No. 82, of September 10, 1870, from headquar- 
ters Department of the East, directing that Corporal 
Theodore Harrington, Company D, Forty-second In- 
fantry, “‘ be reduced to the ranks ; to be confined at hard 
labor under charge of the guard at Fort Columbus, New 
York Harbor, for the period of two years, wearing a ball 
weighing twenty-four pounds attached to his left leg by 
a chain three and one-half feet long, and to forfeit all 
pay and allowances for the same period, after which to 
be dishonorably discharged the service of the United 
States,” is hereby remitted... He will be released from 
confinement and discharged the service of the United 
States upon the receipt of this order at the place where 
he may be confined. 

The sum of sixty dollars and seventy-five cents will 
be stopped against the pay of Captain Frank M. Coxe, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, that being the money value of 
clothing, for which he is responsible, stolen through his 


negligence in intrusting its {keeping to an irresponsible 


person, ) from 








Hospital Steward Martin T. , U.S. Army, on 
duty at Fort Brown, Texas, will be discharged the ser- 
Mon of the United States upon receipt of this order at 

at post. : 

The leave of absence granted First Lieutenant Greg- 
ory Barrett, Jr., Tenth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 
152, July 28, 1871, from headquarters Department of 
Texas, is hereby extended sixty days. 

The leave of absence granted Second Lieutenant 
Frank L. Shoemaker, Fourth Cavalry, in Special Orders 
No. 155, August 1, 1871, from headquarters Department 
of Texas, is hereby extended sixty days. 

Private John J. Bryant, Battery B, Third Artillery, 
now at the Presidio of San Francisco, California, is 
hereby transferred to Battery F, Second Artillery, sta- 
tioned at that post. 


Saturday, August 2e. 


The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, ee me in General Orders No. 80, of 
June 17, 1871, from headquarters Department of the 
South, directing that Private Frank 8. Martin, Company 
F, Eighteenth Infantry, “forfeit to the United States 
all pay and allowances wow due or that may become 
due; to have his head shaved; to be dishonorably dis- 
charged the service of the United States ; to be drummed 
out of the garison, and then to be confined at Fort Pu- 
laski, Georgia, for a period of four years,” is hereby re- 
mitted, and he will be released from confinement upon 
the receipt of this order at the place where he may be 
confined. 

Monday, August 28. 


Recruit Joseph Daul, General Service U. 8. Army, 
Fort Columbus, New York Harbor, now with his com- 
mand, will be discharged the service of the United 
States upon the receipt of this order at the place where 
he may be serving. ‘This soldier is entitled to pay, etc., 
only under paragraph 1,371, Revised U.S. Army u- 
lations of 1863. 

Hospital Steward John A. Lavender, U. 8. Army, 
now on duty in the Surgeon-General’s office, will be hon- 
orably discharged the service of the United States, to 
date September 3, 1871. 

Hospital Steward Gideon Darby, U. 8. Army, will be 
discharged the service of the United States upon receipt 
of this order at the post where he may be serving, to 
enable him to enter the Soldiers’ Home. 

The telegraphic order of the 24th instant, from this 
office, granting Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 8. Granger, 
Sixteenth Infantry, leave of absence for twenty days, is 
hereby confirmed. 

Private Maurice M. Welch, Corapany M, Third Cav- 
alry, who deserted September 3, 1869, and enlisted Oc- 
tober 13, 1869, under the assumed name of Frank Col- 
lins, in Company E, Third Infantry, having surrendered 
himself as a deserter, is hereby restored to duty with- 
out trial as of the date of his surrender, and is trans- 
ferred to Company E, Third Infantry, with which com- 
mand he is now in confinement awaiting trial. 

The leave of absence granted Post Chaplain Zachariah 
Ragan, U.S. Army, in Special Orders No. 129, July 24, 
1871, from headquarters Department of the Platte, is 
hereby extended six months. 








ARMY PERSONAL, 


LEAVE of absence for twenty days was granted Second 
Lieutenant Gilbert &. Jennings, First Infantry, by or- 
ders from headquarters Department of the Lakes, Au- 
gust 24. 


GENERAL Belknap, Secretary of War, left Washing- 
ton on the 24th of August for Long Branch, to have a 
conference with the President in regard to the condition 
of Indian affairs on the frontier. 

Hospital Steward Charles E. Maass, U. 8. Army, 
now at Fort McRae, New Mexico, was ordered August 
21 to report in pergon to the commanding officer District 
of New Mexico, for assignment to duty. 

Caprain W. M. Graham, First Artillery, was relieved 
August 25 from duty as a member of the General Court- 
martial convened at Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor, 
and Captain H. W. Closson, First Artillery, detailed a 
member. 

Captain Edward Moale, Third Infantry, was relieved 
August 24 from duty as member, and First Lieutenant 
Thomas 8. Wallace, Third Infantry, detailed as member 
of the General Court-martial ordered to convene at Camp 
Supply, Indian Territory. 

LEAVE of absence for twenty days was granted Cap- 
tain C. B. Throckmorton, Fourth Artillery, by orders 
from headquarters Department of the East, August 24; 
and leave of absence for fifteen days to Second Lieu- 
tenant H. M. Jones, Fourth Artillery. 

THE following officers reported at headquarters Mili- 
tary Division of the Pacific during the week ending Au- 
gust 16, 1871: Surgeon E. J. Bailey, U. 8. Army; Major 
M. Cogswell, Twenty-first Infantry; First Lieutenant 
Helenus Dodt, ‘I'wenty-fourth Infantry. 

First Lieutenant Adam Kramer, Sixth U. 8. Cavalry, 
was relieved August 19 from duty as member of the Gen- 
eral Court-martial ordered to convene at Camp Supply, 
Indian Territory, and First Lieutenant W. A. Borthe 
wick, Sixth Cavalry, was detailed as a member. 

Tue leave of absence for seven days granted First 
Lieutenant H.: C. spony Fourth AN On 'h by at 18, 
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of absence for twenty da ted C: J. B. Cam 
bell, F Se ate aptain P 

Tue leave of absence for seven days granted Second 
Lieutenant D. 8. Denison, Fifth Artillery, by orders 
from uarters Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va., 
was ex five days by orders from the headquarters 
Department of the Kast, August 23 ; and leave of absence 
for seven days granted Second Lieutenant H. W. Hub- 
bell, Jr., First Artillery. 

Tue leave of absence for seven days granted First 
Lieutenant R. P. Strong, Fourth Artillery, from head- 
quarters Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va., August 22, 
1871, was extended three days by orders from head- 
quarters Department of the East, A t 25; and the 
extension of leave of absence granted md Lieutenant 
J. E. Bell, First Artillery, ten days. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL N. H. Davis, aesistant inspect- 
or-general, having returned from leave vf absence and 
resumed his duties as inspector-general of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, Major George Gibson, Fifth Infan- 
try, acting assistant inspector-general of the department, 
was relieved August 12 from that duty, and will report 
to the colonel commanding his regiment for duty. 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days, from September 1, 
1871, was granted Surgeon C. H. Alden, U. 8. Army, he 
having engaged to supply medical attendance for the 
command at Fort Gratiot, Michigan, during his absence, 
satisfactory to the commanding officer; and leave of 
absence for thirty days to Captain William Silvey, First 
Artillery, from headquarters Department of the Lakes, 
August 26. : 


In accordance with orders from headquarters Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, August 8, upon being relieved by 
an agent of the Quartermaster’s Department, to be desig- 
nated by the chief quartermaster of this department, 
Captain Amos 8. Kimball, assistant quartermaster U. 8. 
Army, will proceed without delay to Fort Union, New 
Mexico, and relieve Captain Andrew J. McGonnigle, as- 
sistant quartermaster U.S. Army, from duty as depot 
quartermaster at that post. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Ontario, New York, August 23. Detail for the 
court: Captain William Silvey, First Artillery; Assist- 
ant wo Harvey E. Brown, U. 8. Army; First Lieu- 
tenant J. W. MacMurray, First Artillery; Second Lieu- 
tenant G. W. Deshler, First Artillery ; Second Lieuten- 
ant Carl F. Palfrey, First Artillery. Second Lieutenant 
Edward Davis, aide-de-camp, Third Artillery, judge- 
advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Columbus, New York Harbor, August 30. Detail 
for the court: Major M. M. Blunt, Fourteenth Infantry ; 
Captain R. T. Frank, First Artillery; Captain A. td 
Randol, First Artillery; First Lieutenant C. P. Eakin, 
First Artillery ; First Lieutenant G. L. Luhn, Fourth 
Infantry ; First Lieutenant W. C. Beach, Eleventh In- 
fanty. First Lieutenant E. K. Russell, First Artillery, 
judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Independence, Massachusetts, August 30. Detail for 
the court : Major W. Hays, Fifth Artillery ; Captain D. H. 
Kinzie, Fifth Artillery ; First Lieutenant John McClel- 
lan, Fifth Artillery; Second Lieutenant G. N. Whistler, 
Fifth Artillery ; Second Lieutenant G. E. Sage, Fifth 
Artillery ; Second Lieutenant W. B. Weir, Fifth Ar- 
tillery. First Lieutenant Frederick Robinson, Fiith 
Artillery, judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort McHenry, Maryland., August 30, 1871. Detail for 
the court: Captain H. C. Hastrouck, Fourth Artillery ; 
First Lieutenant E. A. Bancroft, R. Q. M., Fourth Ar- 
tillery; First Lieutenant Arthur Morris, Fourth Artil- 
lery; First Lieutenant J. B. Hazleton, Fourth Artillery ; 
First Lieutenant C. P. Miller, Fourth Artillery ; Second 
Lieutenant S. R. Jones, Fourth Artillery ; Second Lieu- 
tenant E. 8S. Chapin, Fourth Artillery. First Lieuten- 
ant J. W. Roder, adjutant Fourth Artillery, judge-advo- 
cate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Adams, Rhode Island, August 30. Detail for the 
court: Captain H. A. Du Pont, Fifth Artillery ; Captain 
B. F. Rittenhouse, Fifth Artillery ; First Lieutenant W. 
E. Van Reed, Fifth Artillery ; First Lieutenant E. L. Za- 
linski, Fifth Artillery; First Lieutenant H. J. Reilly, 
Fifth Artillery ; Second Lieutenant W. P. Duvall, Fifth 
Artillery ; Second Lieutenant W. B. Homer, Fifth Ar- 
tillery. First Lieutenant Paul Roemer, Fifth Artillery, 
judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. Harbor, August 30. Detail for the 
court: Captain W. M. Graham, First Artillery ; U: ptain 
W. L. Haskin, First Artillery; First Lieutenant J. P. 

, First Artillery ; First Lieutenant F.C. Nichols, 
First Artillery ; First Lieutenant R. G. Shaw, First Ar- 
tillery ; Second Lieutenant Allyn Capron, First Artil- 
lery ; Second Lieutenant H. L. Harris, First Artillery. 
Second Lieutenant D. M. Taylor, First Artillery, judge- 
advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
the post of Raleigh, N. C., August 29. Detail for 
the court: Captain F. G. Smith, Fourth Artillery; Cap- 
tain G. B. Rodney, Fourth Artillery ; First Lieutenant 
G. W. Sheldon, Fourth Artillery; First Lieutenant W. 
F. Stewart, Fourth Artillery ; Second Lieutenant 8S. W. 
Taylor, Fourth Artillery; Second Lieutenant W. R. 
Quinan, Fourth Artillery. Second Lieutenant J. S§, 
McEwan, Fourth Artillery, judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Snelling, Minnesota, A t 18. Detail for the 
court: Colonel George Sykes, Twentieth Infantry ; Sur- 
geon A. Heger, U.S. Army; Captain Hamilton Lieber, 
mili store U. 8. Army; Captain William Fiet- 
cher, Twentieth try; First Lieutenant W. S. Mc- 
Caskey, Twentieth Infantry; First Lieutenant L. M. 
Morris, Twentieth Infantry ; Second 


A GENERAL Court-martial is appointed to meet at 
Fort Buford, Dakota Territory, September 26. Detail 
for the court: Lieutenant-Colonel C.C. Gilbert, Seventh 
Infantry ; Captain C. C. Rawn, Seventh Infantry; Cap- 
tain Richard Comba, Seventh Infantry; Captain A. P. 
Biunt, assistant quartermaster U. 8. Army; First Licu- 
tenant George Atcheson, Seventh Infantry; Assistant 
Surgeon Washington Matthews, U. 8. Army. Second 
Lieutenant W. L. English, Seventh Infantry, judge- 
advocate. 

TuE following officers were registered at headquar- 
ters Department of the East for the week ending August 
29, 1871: Captain C. T. Greene, U. 8. Army ; Captain 
E. R. Warner, Third Artillery ; Colonel A. W. Preston, 
U. 8. Army; Second Lieutenant H. W. Hubbell, First 
Artillery ; Second Lieutenant A. D. B. Smead, Third 
Cavalry ; Major W. H. Lewis, Seventh Infantry ; Second 
Lieutenant Frank Heath, Third Artillery ; Second Lieu- 
tenant E. 8. Holden, Fourth Artillery; First Lieuten- 
ant H. Dodt, Twenty-fourth Infantry, Assistant Sar- 
geon William J. Wilson, U. 8. Army. 

BreEvET Brigadier-General Charles H. Tay died near 
Crystal Lake, Minnesota, on the 22d instent, aged 35 
years. General Tay was a native of Newark, N. J. In 
1860, during a temporary residence in this city, he join- 
ed the Seventh regiment of National Guards, and in 
1861 went with that regiment when summoned for the 
protection of Washington. Obtaining leave, he returned 
to his native city, Newark, joined the Second regiment 
of New Jersey Volunteers, was made captain, and went 
to the front under the command of General Kearny, 
with whom his intelligence and boldness made him a 
marked favorite. At the close of the war he was brevet- 
ed brigadier-general by the Governor of New Jersey. He 
left his home about six weeks since for Minnesota in the 
vain hope of obtaining relief for the disease of which he 
died, consumption. 





FORTRESSES IN MODERN WAR. 


Tne editor of the Allgemeine Militir Zeitung pub- 
lishes an article on this subject, the main portion of 
which we translate for the benefit of the readers of the 
JOURNAL, with the statement that he does not agree 
with all the opinions expressed by its author (who is a 
staff infantry officer), but he hopes that it may lead to 
discussion and new light on so important a subject: 


When it was asserted after the campaign of 1866 that 
this campaiga had added new proofs to the fact that fourt- 
resses in general had lost their value, and especially 
those which, having no special object as barriers, had 
been converted into so-called strategic points, the objec- 
tion was raised that the campaign of 1866 had been too 
short to decide the question. Lt was important, therefore, 
to note carefully whether the campaign of 1870 would 
confirm earlier experiences in respect to fortresses. Now 
it at least cannot be said that the campaign of 1870-71 
was too short, and certainly not that it failed in suffi- 
cient opportunities of testing the value of fortresses. 
We have made it our task chiefly to follow the influence 
of fortresses upon the course of the campaign. Our 
judgment may be considered as biassed by preconceived 
opinions, and we shall be grateful for better informa- 
tion; the importance of the subject demands that it 
should be settled by repeated public discussion. In the 
late campaign there were so many and so diverse occa- 
sions of the employment of fortresses that sufficient ma- 
terial (added to what time had already given) certainly 
now exists to make clear what is to be expected in fu- 
ture of the different varieties of fortifications. . } 

Before considering the various arguments for and 
against, let us first except from criticism or question 
marine fortifications and those which defend mountain 
passes, for their value remains unquestioned. It 1s main- 
tained by many advocates of fortresses : 

1. That frontier fortresses protect a State from the in- 
vasion of a foreign army, because they protect a defensive 
force which can be assembled and organized under their 
protection. We know that nocountry possesses so many 
frontier fortresses as France, and that the deceased Minis- 
ter of War, Niel, bestowed every care upon these bulwarks. 
But how did they serve their intended purpose? Here 
and there the assertion is heard that it is only small fort- 
resses which have ceased to be of value, and that in their 
place fewer fortresses and of greater size should be built. 
But it seems to us that France had some very respectably 
large ones upon her frontiers which in spite of thvir size 
failed entirely to fulfil their purpose. 

2. That great fortresses are pomts of support for of- 
fensive operations. This we can hardly see to be true, 
considering the size of the armies of to-day. Metz was 
selected for this purpose, but it might have been fore- 
seen that the present systems of strategy would prevent 
its efficiency in that way. That the same was the case 
with the so highly esteemed fortified camps is also ap- 
parent. ; 

3. But those advocates of fortresses who do not 
maintain their value as points of offensive action gene- 
rally defend them so much the more as supports of the 
defensive. Tactically considered, this view of them is 
justified, but present strategy has so completely altered 
the purpose of fortresses that they have only an occa- 
sional importance which does not justify their erection. 
Metz was tactically a valuable point of support for Ba- 
zaine. The security, however, which his left wing received 
from Metz was precisely the cause of his ruin. Had 
Metz been only a double éefe de pont, he would not have 
relied upon it, but would have used the time he had for 
retreat. Relying as he did upon the support of the fortress, 
his left wing having no compelling cause for leaving its 
position, his right wing was turned, and thus the whole 
army thrown into Metz. Of this campaign we may 
record this remarkable fact, namely: That 
while the purpose of fortresses is to support 
armies in the field, in this case the troops in the 
field were called to assist fortresses. Neither did they 
answer their end in a defensive capacity. Instead of 








supporting, they themselves needed su So com- 
pletely has strategy altered the nature of fortresses. 


4. Itisfurther urged in their favor that they offer 
refuge and opportunity for recuperation to defeated ar- 
mies. Now here we have also an example, but a warn- 
ing one. Bazaine took refuge in Metz and wasso saved 
from annibilation in the field. Bat when, recovered from 
his exhaustion, he had decided to take the offensive, it 
was no longer possible to leave his place of refuge. 
What then was gained? And how is it possible for a 
defeated army to recruit itself in a fortress? If the ene- 
my had not been superior in numbers, Bazaine need not 
have sought the protection of,the fortress ; his loss in men 
and matevials had made him still weaker, and these loss- 
es the garrison could not supply to him. How could an 
army be in this way again prepared to successfully op- 
pose the »nemy? A besieged army is not like a scat- 
tered battalion, which only needs to be reconcen- 
trated. 

5. Another point disproved by this war is that fort- 
resses are proper places of protection for fugitive govern- 
ments, for arsenals, state archives, crown jewels, or use- 
fal as places for training recruits. The deposits made 
in Strasburg and Metz were only more certain booty of 
the enemy because they were deposited in fortresses. In 
Paris only the Committee of Defense remained, the gov- 
ernment being obliged to leave in order to  con- 
tinue the conduct of the affairs of state. 
What protection the archives, etc., received in 
Paris is well known. As to training recruits 
in fortresses, this was done largely in Paris, but when 
the recruits were trained, what were they? Imprisoned 
soldiers. France organized and instructed recruits 
better in her southern provinces than in Paris; for when 
organized, even if not perfectly trained, they could 
at least march to any required point. 

6. Finally, as to the fortification of capitals. It was 
asserted that Paris was France. It was thought that if 
Paris held out the war must end. The unfortunate reli- 
ance of France upon her fortresses, and especially upon 
her fortified capital, cost her a heavy loss. What advan- 
tage was it to the French, especially to the Parisians, 
that Paris went through that terrible siege? They were 
sacrificed to an obsolete theory. That Paris is France 
may be maintained from a political, but not from a mili- 
tary point of view. Paris is of as little importance to 
France as St. Petersburg or Moscow to Rusma, Vienna 
to Austria, or Berlin to Germany. The strategy of to- 


than with fortifications or capitals. When these (armies) 
are defeated the power of resistance is gone, and the 
country is crushed by the enemy’s occupation of it. 
Peace must then be concluded even if the fortified capi- 
tal should be declared impregnable. In the middle 
ages, when a prince shut himself up with his whole 
armed force in his Residenz (fortified city), the fall of that 
city of course decided the fate ofa wur, but only because 
the whole or at least the main part of the army as well 
as the heac\ of the goverument were enclosed within its 
walls. Itia not so now ,when entirely different political 
conditions exist. Now a country lives and acts not only 
through and in its capital, but the capital exists now by 
means of the resources of the country. The strength 
of the whole’ country and not that of its 
capital is now the measure of its power. Had the 
French marshals, instead of shutting them- 
selves up in fortresses, moved southward, so preserving 
their freedom of action, they might have been spared the 
sad fate of surrendering at discretion. It is necessary at 
this point to remember that the German leaders only en- 
gaged in the sieges of Metz and Paris because those cities 
enclosed large armies, and only after the annihilation of 
those armies could the fall of Paris be important. The 
point of the sieges was consequently not in the reduction 
of the fortresses on their own uccount, but for the sake 
of the enclosed armies. The difficulties which Paris pre- 
sented to the German army lay, as is known, in the fact 
that Gambetta’s energy raised armies from the ground, 
after the siege of Paris was fully under way and no re- 
trograde step was possible. So Paris hung a dead weight 
upon the feet of the Germans, without being of service to 
the French. 

If now the grounds for the erection of fortresses are 
compared with the experience of these campaigns, it will 
be seen that in general and in particular they have not 
stood this last test. Frontier fortresses have not fulfill- 
ed their design, strategetic fortifications were not re- 
spected, the fortified camp of Chalons was not even once 
attempted. The larger as well as the smaller fortresses 
were without effect, and France relying upon them was 
bitterly disappointed. 

Considering the general influence of fortresses upon 
the entire campaign, it may be rightfully asserted that 
they were of no use to France, but rather injurious to 
her and helpful to the Germans. It is time to see that 
strategy has materially altered in respect to fortifica- 
tions, and that other principles than those alluded to 
must be laid down for them. We have not, of course, 
overlooked the fact that fortifications were checks upon 
the free use of the railroads, but we say that they did 
not materially interfere with the German conduct of the 
war. Had they, however, no other purpose than that of 
protecting railroads, there would be no adequate reason 
for the construction of such colossal works. The war 
has proved that the protection of railroads also may be 
nearly equally well effected by blowing up viaducts and 
tunnels and tearing up rails. 

The writer goes on to show that with the present sys- 
tem of strategy, fortifications are chiefly needed for 
protecting passage of rivers; is inclined to think tha 
the detached forts of Belfort, Metz, and Paris once 
taken, the inner fortifications were of slight value. Cer- 
taiuly, detached forts in the quality of double (es de 
pont on the rivers of the interior, without standing gar- 
risons, would answer the purpose, rivers on the frontiers 
of course being similarly defended. Aside from the fact 
that they would be effectual defences, and of less expen 


sive construction, they would prevent, at least partially, 





attacks on cities, . 


day is occupied more directly with armies in the field | 
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THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 








We have failed to receive our usual report of Naval Or- 
ders this week, owing to some miscarriage in the mail. 





VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


CAPTAIN EyrE of the Bombay, who ran down the 
Oneida, is dead. 

TueE U.S. storeship Jelief, which recently arrived at 
New York, has been ordered to the Washington Navy- 
yard for discharge. 

THE U.S. steamer Jroquois, fourth rate (6), which has 
been for some time fitting for service at Philadelphia, 
went into commission on the 23d of August, and will it 
is expected be ordered to the Asiatic Fleet. 


PAYMASTER John Adams Bates, of the retired list of 
the Navy, died in Charlestown, Mass., August 26. He 
entered the service on the 2d of March, 1831, being ap- 
pointed from Massachusetts, of which State he was a na- 
tive. He was retired in 1862, gander the longevity act 
passed by Congress December 21, 1861. 

Tuer U. 8. steamer Frolic, formerly the A. D. Vance, 
captured off Wilmington by blockaders and afterward 
employed as a gunboat in the North Atlantic Squadron, 
is still at the Washington Navy-yard being repaired and 
fitted up. Several alterations are being made and a light 
spar deck put over her whole length. The Nina is also 
on the stocks undergoing repairs. 


Tus U.S. steamer Wyoming, nearly ready for sea at 
the Portsmouth Navy-yard, will probably be detained 
there until the arrival of the Russian Grand Duke 
Alexis at New York next month, when she will be one 
of a number to form a reception fleet. Some prominent 
naval officer will be detailed by the Department to com- 
mand the fleet und receive the royal visitor. 


THE practice ships Constellation and Saratoga, which 
left Annapolis June 17, with 145 midshipmen on board, 
for the usual practice cruise, were last reported at New- 
port, R. I. Thus far the two vessels have cruised in 
company, and have visited Halifax, Cape Cod Bay, Port- 
land, Me., where the citizens gave them a ball, Gardner’s 
Bay, New London, Long Island Sound, and Newport. 


For some time past parties have been engaged at the 
Washington Navy-yard in dredging for chains and other 
articles deposited for safe keeping beneath the surface of 
the Anacosta river at the time the British burned Wash- 
ington. They have recovered a considerable amount of 
chain, and a fine old-fashioned anchor was fished up 
from its muddy bed, where it had lain for over fifty 
years, in a very good state of preservation. 


THE United States steamer Alaska, Captain Homer 
C. Blake, left Chefoo on the 3d of July for Chingchefoo, 
about forty miles from Chefoo, to look after the mis- 
sionaries and visit the Taotei of that place; thence to 
Pesset Bay, in the Japan Sea, in latitude 42 degrees, 
longitude 131 degrees east ; thence across the Japan Sea, 
passing through the Straits of Tangor to Hakodadi; then 
down the coast to Yokohama, which place they expected 
to reach the latter part of August. 


CAPTAIN Davenport, of the U. 8. steamer Congress, re- 
ports to the Navy Department from St. John, N. B., his 
return from Greenland. The Congress arrived at Disco 
August 10, severf days from St. John,and fifteen from New 
York. The Arctic steamer Polaris, which sailed from 
New London, Conn., August 3, arrived at Disco only 
six days in advance of the Congress. The cargo of coal, 
provisions, etc., was transferred safely from the Congress 
to the Polaris, and the latter sailed north on the after- 


noon of August 17, with bright prospects of an open 8 


season. The Congress left Disco August 19. The ob- 
ject of her voyage has been accomplished, and the in- 
structions fully executed. The Congress is expected at 
Boston Tuesday, September 5. 

Tue Lexington (Ky.) Statesman informs us that at 
the funeral of Lieutenant McKee the services at the 
church were read by the Rev. Mr. Birch of the Presby- 
terian church, who also made some most striking re- 
marks, paying a fitting tribute to the memory of him 
whom we had known to love. The procession from the 
church was led by the band of the Fourth United States 
Infantry, which had been kindly sent from Frankfort. 
The hearse was followed by the soldiers of the Mexican 
war, who bere the flag, or the remnant of the flag, un- 
der which Colonels McKee and Clay fell in Mexico, and 
by the young friends of the deceased on foot, who were 
followed by a long line of sorrowing friends of the dead. 
The services at the grave were read by the Rev. J. 8. 
Shipman, of the Episcopal church. 


PAYMASTER Joseph A. Smith, U.S. Navy, who lectured 
in Vallejo, Cal, recently, on the cruise of the Kearsarge, 
said that three different times during the fight with the 
Alabama, Semmes lowered his flag in token of surrender, 
and then took advantage of the cessation of firing by the 
Kearsarge to pour in a fresh broadside; that after the 
third display of treachery, and not till then, Captain 
Winslow ordered his men not to cease their fire until 
they saw some convincing evidence of the enemy’s sur- 
render. He also said that after the Alabama had gone 
down, and the sea was covered with living bodies strug- 
gling for life, several of the Confederate officers, who 
had surrendered themselves on board the Kearsarge, re- 
quested leave to assist in saving their men. The per- 
mission was granted, but when once in their boats the 
rowed as fast as possible to the English yacht Deerhound, 
leaving their drowning comrades to their fate. 

DESPATCHES from Captain Hall, commanding the 
Foturis, dated Holsteinberg, Greenland, August 1, have 

een received at the Navy Department, reporting the ar- 
rival there, July 31, of the Poluris, where they were 





agreeably surprised at finding the Swedish expedition, 
consisting of a brig ard a small steamer, under the com- 
mand of F. W. Von Otter, which had been to Disco and 
Upernavik, and is now on its return homeward. The 
Swedish expedition brought highly important news from 
Upernavik, that the season for arctic navigation is bet- 
ter than any for several years; that no ice except occa- 
sional bergs between Holsteinberg and Disco, and be- 
tween the latter place and Upernavik, had been seen 
for several weeks. Governor Elberg, of the Holsteinberg 
district, has promised Captain Hall all the aid he can 
give. The ship’s company of the Polaris have been in 
good health and spirits since leaving New York, and all 
remain sanguine that the next year their discoveries 
will reach to the North Pole. 

THE Annapolis correspondent of the New York Zimes 
reports that there are now one hundred and six- 
teen vacancies in the appointment of cadet midship- 
men. It is very probable that these vacancies have es- 
caped the attention of both Congressmen and their constit- 
uencies. Of these 116 vacancies the President has three. 
The balance belongs to the States and Territories, in the 
following alphabetical order: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 
2; California, 1; Connecticut, 2; Georgia, 5; Indiana, 
8; Illinois, 7; Iowa,2; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 5; Loui- 
siana, 1; Maine, 3; Maryland,2; Massachusetts, 2; 
Michigan, 2; Mississippi, 4; Minnesota, 2; Missouri, 5: 
New Hampshire, 1 ; New Jersey, 1; New York, 14; North 
Carolina, 2; South Carolina, 2 ; Ohio, 10; Pennsylvania, 
9; Tennessee, 2; Texas,3; Vermont, 2; Virginia, 4; 
West Virginia, 1; Wisconsin, 2. Territories: Arizona, 
1; Dakota, 1; New Mexico,1; Washington,1; Wyo- 
ming, 1. What particular Congressional districts are 
entitled to these appointments can be ascertained by ap- 
plying to the Secretary of the Navy at Washington. 


THE COREAN EXPEDITION. 
GRAPHIC DESCRIPTIONS OF THE FIGHTING. 


VARIOUS private letters from the officers of the Corean 
expedition have found their way into print, giving some 
further and most interesting particulars of the two 
fights with the Coreans. One of the engineers on board 
the Colorado, H. L. Slosson, says of the first attack : 





When we passed the forts on our way down they did 
not fire upon us, and not a Corean was to be seen. When 
we arrived at the fleet everybody was anxious, fearing 
that we had been badly dealt with. The admiral was 
fearfully enraged, and gave immediate orders for pun- 
ishing these devils and vindicating the honor of the flag. 
All the men in the ship were put under daily drill, and 
everything prepared for am expedition. Also all the 
men of the other vessels were made ready. Inthe mean 
time the alos went to Chefoo for mail; also to send an 
officer to Shanghai to telegraph to the State Department 
what had been done, and asking for instructions. While 
the Palos was gone to Chetoo everything was got in 
readiness to start as soon as she returned. We were all 
anxious to avenge the insult and puniSh the barbarians 
for firing upon us. 

Another officer gives the following graphic description 
of the movements of the expedition : 


On our arrival in these waters, about thirty miles from 
here, boats were sent out in every direction to verify the 
French charts, while the Palos and four steam launches 
were sent to find the channel to this anchorage. In 
every instance where boats landed for angles the people 
were found to be friendly and well-disposed, though ev- 
idently very much under fear of their officials. From 
our first anchorage, thirty miles from here, we sent a 
letter to the capital by an official. On our arrival at 
our present anchorage we found three minor officials 
waiting to see us. They came on board—an unheard-of 
thing before—followed by a junk load of people, who 
soon made friends with Jack, filling their bellies with 
‘ood beef, pork, and bread, and taking, when they left, 
alot with them. The officials came to say that they 
were sent in advance to announce the approach of three 
higher officials who had been sent from the capital to 
talk with us. They were assured that we came as 
friends and without any hostile intentions, and, if not 
mulested, we should molest no one, but we were always 
well armed, and, if fired upon, would undoubtedly fire 
back. 

They were very much relieved at our assurance of 
peaceable intentions, and did not anticipate any trouble. 
After a stay of about an hour they departed, very much 
pleased with their visit. The next day the three offi- 
cials announced as on their way came on board. Neither 
Mr. Low nor the admiral would see them, because they 
were not of high rank enough; but they were turned 
over to the secretaries of legation and interpreters. 
What was done or said to them remains a profound dip- 
lomatic mystery. And no answer was vouchsafed to 
them as to the object of our mission, except that it was 
peaceful. Indeed, I am very strongly of the opinion 
that the Corean government is yet in ignorance of the 
simple object of our mission here, except so far as rumor 
through Chinese sources has informed them. Whoever 
comes here next will find Jordan a hard road to travel; 
for we have taught them a lesson which they will not 
be slow to profit by, and there are plenty of foreigners 
out here ready and willing and anxious to furnish these 
people with modern arms and ammunition. 

The commission left about three P. M., intrusted with 
a letter to the government, and at sunset had not landed, 
owing to the strong tide. Now, you must understand 
that this river leads to the capital, is very difficult of 
navigation, owing to the terrible tides, rocks, and shoals, 
and is very strongly fortified—that is to say, there are 


Y | many forts in almost inaccessible positions, and contain- 


ing thousands of guns. You must remember, too, that 
this is a people jealous of foreigners, not desiring their 
presence in their country, jealously guarding the gates 
of their kingdom, as they call their rivers, and always 
resisting by force any attempt to approach them. They 





met us in a friendly spirit; we entered into a friendly 


— 
a 


correspondence with them without waiting to ascertain 
— would be the result of the visit of the three offi- 
cials. 

Without waiting for the expiration of the forty-sight 
hours’ notice, we despatched a party, bristling with 
arms, up the watercourse leading to theircapital. This 
was intended as a menace to show our ability to go to 
the capital if we were so disposed. I do notclaim credit 
as a prophet, but when that surveying started I 
said, “We make no treaty with Oorea.” an hour 
we heard brisk firing up the river, and in about two 
hours more back came the party, two men wounded and 
one vessel leaking so badly as to make it doubtful if we 
could save her without beaching. It seems that when 
they reached a point about ten miles above the ship, 
where the river becomes very narrow and the 
shape of a horse-shoe, through which the tide was sweep- 
ing and whirling in overfalls at the rate of eight knots, 
and when the vessels had become unmanageable, the 
Coreans opened upon them from forts on both sides with 
thirty-twos, twenty-fours, and hundreds of one to four- 
pounders (Chinese breech-loaders), besides innumerable 
matchlocks. Our people instantly responded, but could 
not stop. They succeeded, however, while sweeping 
past the batteries at the mercy of the tide, in driving 
the enemy from them, and anchored above. Here it 
was found that the Monocacy had struck a rock, cut- 
ting through her bottom as a knife would cut this paper, 
and was making water so fast that her only safety was 
in keeping under way. After shelling out all the bat- 
teries they could get at, they returned and cleaned out 
the second time the batteries that first fired, and then 
returned to the ships. It was then determined to de- 
stroy that fort, but owing to its inaccessible position to 
vessels during the spring tides, which were then run- 
ning, it was thought best to defer operations until the 
neap tide, which would also give the Coreans time to 
explain their conduct. This they did in a letter saying 
they were sorry they were compelled to fire on us, but 
such was their custom, and their officers had orders not 
to permit strangers to approach the gates of the king- 
dom ; that we must have known, as all the world knows, 
that we approached at our own risk. They said also: 
“You came here with words of peace. y, then, if 
you really meant peace, did you attempt to force your 
way into our country? We know now what your peace- 
ful professions amount to, and will be prepared.” A re- 
ply was sent to this letter, saying that the admiral 
would wait a few days for an explanation, and if none 
was received he would adopt such measures as he deemed 
necessary to punish them for the insult to our flag. In 
the mean time our forces were organized, but the Co- 
reans were not idle, for at certain stages of the tide 4 
could be seen as busy as beavers at work on the hill 
where the attack had been made. They also commenced 
throwing up earthworks on the hills in our immediate 
vicinity, and even far back in the country we could see 
them at work. At low tide, when the flats are uncov- 
ered, many of the people would come down to dig 
clams. At such times our boats’ crews would fraternize 
with them, and they were not at all averse to trade, but 
seemed to be in great dread of their officials. On the 
10th, the Palos having returned from Chefoo, the expe- 
dition started. 

Its composition was the Monocacy (with two of our 
nine-inch guns in addition to her own battery), lead- 
ing to shell out the small forts below the large one, 
the Palos towing twenty-three boats, containing the 
landing party of about five hundred, and four steam 
launches. Commander Blake commanded the expedi- 
tion, and Commander Kimberly the land forces. It was 
the intention to land about half a mile or so below the 
large fort and flank the position, which was supposed to 
be unprotected in the rear, Chinese fashion ; but it was 
found that the smaller forts on the river bank below 
were prepared for resistance, and it was deemed too 
dangerous to tow the crowded boats past them; so it 
was determined to land below all of them and ceptuare 
in detail. The Monocacy shelled out the lowest one, 
and the landing commenced. But, bless you, it was a 
job! 

A mud-flat extended a quarter of a mile from the solid 
ground. In this mud the men sank to their hips, losing 
boots, and in some instances the legs of trousers were 
pulled off by the tenacity of the mud. The artillery 
sank out of sight, and was only saved after incredible 
labor of the whole force, hauling it bodily through. 
Fortunately there was no resistance to the landing, and 
our forces walked into the two first forts and took pos- 
session. 


There was one other fort between them and the main 
object of the expedition, but as this had stone walls 
and looked strong, it was deemed unadvisable to move 
upon it in the exhausted condition of the forces ; so they 
encamped between the two captured ones and under 
cover of the two vessels, one of which, however, the 
Palos, was high and dry on the rocks, which were through 
her bottom in two places. At six the next morning, 
after a night without sleep, owing to hostile movements 
of the Coreans, the troops started, the marines in front 
skirmishing, which they continued right up to the walls 
of the stone fort, and rushed in, the few Coreans not 
driven out by the Monocacy rushing out from the other 
side. In this fort, as also in the two captured the day 
before, were found a few thirty-twos and twenty-fours, 
and a great many brass pieces (breech-loaders), throw- 
ing balls of from one to four pounds, besides numerous 
matchlocks. All of these were destroyed, as also the 
walls of the forts. They were now about two miles 
from the main works in a direct line, but much further 
by the route they had to travel. The day was intensely 
hot, and the labor severe beyond measure. 

The Coreans were in force in all directions, but I be- 
lieve only once came into skirmish range, when they stood 
their ground well and fought until the entiiioty epieet? 
then they broke. They had no fear of the 4 fe? 
parently, but ran from the artillery, Ses se 
invaluable. The forces had seven boat pounders 
with them, but the labor of them was fear- 





ful. Sometimes they had to be taken up on hills, where 
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it required over a agree ~% to drag a light twelve- 
pounder, over marshes, ravines, and up precipi- 
tous hills. The force i mak onward, the enem 
retrea’ in front, but accumulating on the left flan 
and rear until their numbers became so great that it was 
necessary to provide against an attack in the reur. 
Siieienenttesenenion | Wheeler, in command of the 
wing, was left ona hill with two companies an 
i to keep these fellows in check, while the 
cas ohmcaes to the assault. The Coreans were 
ed on a bill just out of musket range, and estimated 
from three to five thousand. These fellows would 
ther away with their matchlocks, but do no harm. 
When Lieutenant-Commander Wheeler got his guns up 
he gave them a few shrapnel, which kept them below 
the brow of the hill until the fort was captured, when 
they retreated. Their plan was undoubtedly to follow 
in our rear, and when repulsed from the assault, which 
they fully expected, to fall on us in overwhelming force. 
The main y reached the crest of a ridge within mus- 


Epes 


a 


* ket shot of the citadel, but separated from it by a valley 


which was almost a ravine. Here they halted under a 
sharp fire for rest and formation for the charge. 

The Coreans evidently thought we were going in at 
the end of the crenellated wall, where they were pre- 
pared; but this position was flanked, though they at- 
tacked our men vigorously from it. All being ready, the 
order was given to charge, when away went our boys 
with a yell down the hill, across the ravine; and up the 
slope toward the citadel, in a magnificent rush in the fue 
ofa storm of shot. One of our landsmen got the lead, 
but gallant Lieutenant-Commander McKve was close 
after him, The landsman fell dead at the foot of the 
breastworks. McKee went over alone, gained the in- 
side, and fell mortally wounded by spear and bullet. 
Lieutenant-Commander Schley was the second man in, 
and near enough to shoot the man who killed McKee 
and who thrust his spear through Schley’s coat. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander oui was next in. Then it was 
pell-mell, officers and men swarming over, and a scene 
of desperate hand-to-hand fighting took place. ‘The Co- 
reans fought with a courage and desperation that was 
wonderful, and their subjection was a difficult task. 
They clubbed their guns, used swords and spears, threw 
stones, and one fellow, while pinned to the ground, threw 
handfuls of dirt at the man who had him pinned down. 

Within the walls of the citadel were found 108 dead 
and wounded Coreans, some of them probably from th2 
shelling of the Monocacy. In all there were counted 
over 200 dead Coreans, and many were said to be drowned 
in their efforts to swim away. 

Poor McKee, gallant soul, died at seven o'clock this 
evening. We lost three killed, all in the assault, and 
twelve wounded, all in the citadel, and the worst 
wounds were from swords, showing how close the fight- 
ing was. As soou as the citadel was won the Coreans ran 
from the other forts and breastworks, and many were 
killed in their flight. The citadel was boarded in a sea- 
manlike manner. The position was held from its cap- 
ture, about one P. M.on the 11th, until seven A. M. of the 
12th, without any opposition from the Coreans, There 
was no object in holding it any longer, our end—viz., 
punishment for their attack—having been fully ac- 
complished. During our occupation of the forts wo de- 
stroyed twelve 32-pounders, iron; six 24s, iron; five or 
six brass 20-pounders (Chinese breech-loaders) of very 
ancient date, supposed to be originally French, and up- 
wards of 400 brass pieces (breech-loaders) of from one 
to four-pounders, and any quantity of matchlocks, 
spears, and swords; threw down all the walls, burned all 
barracks and storehouses containing large quantities of 
rice and army clothing, blew up three magazines, and 
captured fifty standards. 

The big standard of all, which was a yellow flag 
about twelve feet square with Chinese characters on it, 
was hoisted in the citadel. <A private of the Benicia or 
Aiaska first reached it, and while trying to clear the 
halliards one of our corporals and Captain Tilton seized 
and tore itdown. Each of the breech-loading guns I 
have spoken of had in its rear a bombproof, in which 
were piled from forty to sixty loaded cylinders, which 
accounted for the rapidity of the rascals’ fire. The 
whole affair was well planned and splendidly executed, 
reflecting the highest credit upon all concerned. Many 
who thought they were going on a frolic and would have 
no fighting came back sufficiently amused,’and had seen 
quite as much fighting as they wanted. There are no 
two opinions about the fighting quality of the Coreans, 
and were they well armed they would be a formidable 
foe to encounter. They not only fight well, but are 
apt at learning. When they attacked on the Ist they 
were entirely unprotected, and of course were easily 
shelled out; but on the 11th they were protected by 
bombproofs, and never left their works until our peo- 
ple came in on their rear. Since the 11th we have seen 
them at work, and I rather think that the next party 
that visits them will not find the back door open. 

If Corea is ever opened now, I am of opinion it must 
be by force, and no small force either. The capital is 
about twelve miles by land from here, but I would not 
like to undertake the journey there with our men less 
than 5,000. When another expedition comes here it 
must ccme in strong force, and prepared to use it, and it 
must work mainly on land, for the river is so shallow 
and so full of rocks that even steam launches find it 
difficult. The current is very rapid, and there are so 
many obstructions that the river is never still; there is 
no still water between high and low tide. It is possible 
that the punishment they have received may give them 
a different opinion of foreigners, though I must say 
that since the fight they have been dignified and inde- 
pendent, not a bit of cringing or subserviency, which 
you might naturally expect after such a new experience, 

r it isa new experience to them, they never having 
been struck back by foreigners before. The French left 
here after their defeat without striking a blow, and I 
sup they thought all foreigners would do the same. 
I believe the only chance of opening Corea peacefully is 
by producing a revolution in the country and bringing a 
new set into power. We have had some Coreans on 


board representing themselves as Catholics, who sa 
that the government is a despotism of the worst kin 
and that the king is very unpopular; that the common 
people are ready to revolt, and if any foreign party 
would come here determined to stay there would be a 
revolution. With a foreign party to fall back upon, th 
think a revolution certain; but now should they revolt 


djand fail they would be worse off than ever. Take the 


story with much allowance, the common people have 
certainly shown no antipathy to us. Everybody speaks 
in the highest terms of the marines; all say hy Aes 
magnificent. McCrea did splendid service in the Monoc- 
acy. Tho Palos is also badly .oe end both will 
hwve to go to Shanghai for repairs. 1 look upon it as impos- 
sible to accomplish anything in this part of the river if the 
vessels have to fight their way along; for the strong tides 
and numerous rocks are quite as much as a commander 
can look out for at one time. The two gunboats of the 
French were not molested; but they encountered very 
great natural difficulties and wero repeatedly on the 
rocks. We have accomplished all that is possible to ac- 
complish with our force, and shall now wait anxiously 
to see whether the Government will send out the neces- 
sary force to carry on the war. [I predict not. 

Another correspondent says: “The Coreans in every 
fight, except at the citadel, dragged off their dead and 
wounded, and there they hadn’t any left to do it. Isup- 

se their loss could not have been less than eight hun- 

killed and wounded; they fought like wild beasts, 
and with immenso pluck, but their arms and powder are 
very bad. They have for firearms old-fashioned gin- 
gals, matchlocks, and wall pieces, and a queer kind of 
breech-loading six-pounder, with some larger pieces. 
They lash their guns on a big log and train them on 
mid-channel, and then they can’t alter the range. In 
both fights, the attack of June 1 and also on June 10 and 
11, their shot flew like hail. Captain Blake said he 
never saw shot come so thick, but their aim was awful 
poor.” 

A Prussian steamer, the Bertha, which arrived after 
the fight, reports that the story was current at Chefoo 
and Shanghai (sent over to Pekin, and thence down) that 
of all our force at the first fight only one officer, one 
boat, and thirty men had escaped, and that our loss was 
eight hundred men and three ships. Another report 
was that the Coreans had dug a canal and drained the 
channel, left the ships high and dry, and murdered all 
hands ; and another report was that the whole fleet had 
been destroyed, and neither ship, officer, nor man saved. 
That beats any “ galley trick” that ever I heard. The 
fact is, I think, that when Prince Kung forwarded Mr. 
Lewis’s letter from Pekin to the King of Corea, he sent 
also one of his own ‘completely stultifying it. Corea is 
tributary to China, and Pekin won’t let us have anything 
to do with Corea, and I have not, nor have ever had, 
any doubt that, no matter what we did here, they (Chi- 
nese) would make it out to our disadvantage. They will 
say that we have been beaten off and repulsed, and I 
should not at all be surprised if the Chinese attempted 
some outrage in consequence. I hear (per Bertha) that 
at Shanghai the Chinese are buying up lots of arms, can- 
non, and ammunition, and that, too, for the Coreans, and 
there are plenty of people in Shanghai who would will- 
ingly sell any arms to either Chinese or Coreans, or do 
anything else for gain. 





A STEAMER SAVED BY NAVAL OFFICERS. 


THE daily papers give the following description of the 
saving of the New York and Galveston steamer Houston 
through the skill and energy of two of our naval officers 
who were fortunately on board when an accident hap- 
pened to her: 


From the receiving ship at Brooklyn a draft of fifty- 
nine sailors had taken passage on board en route to Key 
West. The draft was under charge of the following 
officers: Lieutenant Charles A. Schetky in command, 
assisted by Masters R. E. Carmody and W. Goodwin. 
Lieutenant-Commander John Schouler, U. 8. Navy, had 
also taken passage en route to his station at Key West. 
In addition, five passengers for Key West and Galveston 
were accommodated, one of them a lady. 

On the evening of August 14th inst. indications were 
perceived of bad weather. At about 4 o’clock of the 
evening of Wednesday, the 16th, the wind then blowing 
a moderate gale from the north, breakers were discovered 
distant about two miles. It was afterward ascertained 
that at this time the steamer was off the dangerous reefs 
abounding in the vicinity of Cape Canaveral, coast of 
Florida, and about midway between Fernandina and 
Key West. The weather was at this hour somewhat 
thick. The naval officers on board appreciated the dan- 
gerous position of the vessel, and it became evident that 
something was wrong on board. The ship was headed 
off shore immediately, and part of the cargo was thrown 
overboard to lighten her. About dusk an awkward at- 
tempt was made to bring the vessel to the wind, and the 
mainsail split and became useless. Her head was by 
this carelessness turned toward the shore, toward which 
the ship rapidly drifted. The wind was freshening, and 
the seas began to break over the bulwarks. It was evi- 
dent that the vessel was under np control, and Lieuten- 
ant Schetky and Lieutenant-Commander Schouler de- 
termined to creep forward to the pilot-house and ascer- 
tain what was the matter. 

The ship was rolling badly, and the passage of the 
deck was made by these officers with great difficulty. 
On reaching and entering the pilot-house the captain 
was found giving incoherent and absurd orders to the 
quartermaster at the wheel, and had evidently no con- 
trol over himself. Mr. Schetky proposed to his com- 
panion, Lieutenant-Commander Schouler, that he should 
take command of the ship, and proceeded himself to the 
wheel. When communication could be had with the 
mates of the vessel, they agreed that the naval officers 
should take command, summon the draft of United 
States seamen to their aid, and endeavor to save the ship, 
The first and second mates were both excellent sailcrs, 








and joined heartily with the naval officers in their efforts 
t> keep the vessel off the reef upon which she was 
rapidly drifting. 

At this hour it had become dark and was blowing a 
terrible gale. The sailors and quartermen belonging to 
the ship were incapable of giving aid» The passengers 
were filled with terror, and, girding the life :preservers 
found in the cabin about their waists, awaited their fate. 
The foretrysail was set with the intention to attempt to 
wear the ship. The gale had now increased to a hurri- 
cane from the north. The sail was hardly set before it 
was blown from the ship, the foresail and foretopsail, 
although furled and secured, for the gale soon followed, 
being torn from the yards by the wind. In an attempt 
to tack the ship, the storm-mainsail, which had been 
bent, also blew away. At the suggestion of the first 
mate the helm was secured amidships and the engine 
was backed. After about fifteen revolutions the port 
tiller-rope gave way. Lieutenant-Commander Schouler 
and a number of his men hurried aft to secure it. A 
relieving tackle was twice attached to the rudder, and 
twice gave way. Efforts to secure it were continued 
until 2 o’clock A. M., when success was despaired of and 
the rudder abandoned. In the mean time so much water 
had come on board and poured into the engine-room 
that the fires were extinguished. Everything movable 
in the cabin was afloat. The lady passenger had climbed 
on the table, and, wet tathe skin, held on for her life. 
The other passengers huddled in the companionway and 
about the decks. 

The ship lay without motive power, all sails blown 
away, steam gone down, and rudder adrift. The fire- 
men deserted the fire-room, now rapidly filling with wa- 
ter, went to the saloon, and securing life-preservers, 
mounted the hurricane deck to await their fate. The 
first mate and two of the naval officers made an examina- 
tion of the well and fire-room and found that the water 
was gaining on the ship. The mate declared that unless 
the pump below could be started the ship could float but 
two hours. About this time some of our naval sailors 
had gone aft with the second mate, and were making a 
final attempt to secure the rudder. While they were at 
work a terrible sea broke over the stern, carried away the 
after bulkhead, raised the roof of the cabin about seven 
or eight inches, and swept all the men into the saloon, 
with about six tons of water. One of the United States 
sailors, named Watkins, who had been foremost in the 
efforts to save the ship, was thrown violently against the 
walls of the saloon, and had a rib broken in two places, 
In the mean time two of our officers worked their way 
forward, the ship rolling so violently that this must be 
done hand over hand, went down into the forecastle, and 
sent every man on deck. A force was sent to the fire- 
room to bail out. The first mate, whom Lieutenant 
Schouler describes as a fine sailor, and who did his duty 
completely, met with an accident in the fire-room, and 
was seriously injured, ix consequence of which he gave 
up in despair of saving the ship. Lieutenant Schouler 
then took complete command, and officers and men re- 
doubled their exertions. The captain meanwhile no one 
had seen. It will be understood that during this time 
the vessel was under the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
and drifting to the north had receded from the coast. 

In the fire-room the water at this time was up to the 
grate bars. It was decided to attempt to get a fire un- 
der the donkey boiler, and thus pump the ship out. The 
coal was not in condition to burn. The bedding was 
brought from the saloon, the wood-work of the berths 
split up, and, with the addition of two barrels of pork, 
fire was got under way. 

It was now daylight, Thursday morning, and the ship 
was rolling so heavily that one of the boilers broke from 
its fastenings, adding to the danger. ‘Fo steady the ship 
Lieutenants Schouler and Schetky proceeded to cut away 
the foremast. This succeeded, and her head was got up 
to the wind. Thursday was spent in pumping out and 
getting up steam. Success was attained about five in 
the afternoon. The wind had now subsided to a mode- 
rate gale from the southeast. The United States sailors 
had at this time been at work fourteen hours, when the 
firemen belonging to the vessel went to their duty. 
Steam up, the vessel was headed directly off shore and 
steamed eastward five or six miles. 

The steam-pipe then gave way, rendering it necessary 
to let the steam go down and stop the engines. It was 
now 2 P. M.on Thursday. On Friday morning, about 2 
o'clock, Lieutenant Schetky suggested an expedient 
that he had become acquainted with in the merchant 
service. Forty-five fathoms of chain was unshackled 
from the anchor and paid out astern. The ship was then 
in sixteen fathoms of water, and the chain, dragging in 
the sand, considerably eased her. 

On Saturday morning our men went to work and re- 
paired the mainsail. This assisted in keeping the ship 
near the wind, and eased her from rolling. The sun 
was now seen for the first time this morning. An ob- 
servation was taken, and the position found to be about 
fifty-three miles to the southeast of Fernandina, Fla. 
Saturday evening, the boilers having been secured tem- 
porarily, and also the steam-pipe, the engine was started 
and the ship was headed for Fernandina, where she made 
port at 2 p. M. on Saturday the 20th. 

On this morning the captain of the City of Houston 
first made his appearance on deck. He excused himself 
by explaining that, preceding the storm, he had been 
on duty forty-eight hours, and that in taking stimulants 
to sustain himself he had exceeded a proper limit. 

The mates and passengers gratefully acknowledged 
that but for the services of our naval officers and seamen 
the ship must have been lost with all on board. To Dr. 
E. C. Rushmore, New York city, Lieutenant-Commander 
Schouler, in the name of his brother officers, desires to 
express obligations for valuable assistance. Mrs. Frank, 
the lady passenger on board, the wife of a naval pay- 
master’s clerk at Key West, set to the other cowardly 
passengers and crew a commendable example of courage. 
She remained for three days wet to the skin, most of the 
time on the cabin table, and without a complaint. Dur- 
ing this time all on board had but little, if anything, to 





eat. Sleeping was almost out of the question. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARMY REGULATIONS.—NO. V. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sim: Can you point out to me a single post built by 
the Quartermaster’s Department that is or ever was com- 
pleted? Why is Bridger called a fort, which it is not, 
and the Presidio a barracks, or the post at Omaha, Neb., 
a barracks, while the post at Cheyenne, W. T., is called 
Fort D. A. Russell. Both are built on the same plan 
with the difference in favor of Omaha, Russell belong- 
ing to the order of architecture known as the ginger- 
bread and card-board. Or why is the post in Salt Lake 
City called Camp Douglas, and the one on Angel Island, 
harbor of San Francisco, simply called Angel Island ? 
Douglas is no more a camp than Bridger and Rus- 
sell are forts, and at the least it is something of a slight 
to give neither camp, fort, nor barracks to such a nice 
post as that on Angel Island aforesaid. 

Why can’t all posts be officially designated as “ bar- 
racks,” and have done with the conglomeration of mis- 
applied terms now in use? This would distinguish 
with a clear and dividing line posts built by the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, and the seacoast (real) forts 
built by the Engineer Corps. 

Why are all the main entrances of posts built by the 
Quartermaster’s Department flanked on each side either 
with shanties, shabby dilapidated fences, or outhouses and 
ptivies? Can you show me a post, outside the Division 

of the Atlantic, where you do not find as you approach 
or enter the barracks as the first thing greeting your 
eye either an officer’s back yard or a company quarters 
Why can’t all barracks be laid out on 
three sides of. a quadrangle, with the fourth side kept 
open and clear for the main entrance; or in the shape of 
a triangle, with the base kept clear, as in the plan ‘of the 
quadrangle? Is it absolutely necessary to keep on, on, 
forever building the sightless order of barracks that we 
continue to build year after year? Why are not certain 
plans and specifications laid down for building one, two, 
four, or six-company posts respectively, thereby insur- 
ing uniformity of design ? By such plans, too, the almost 
exact amount of lumber, brick, hardware, and material 
necessary for building could be arrived at, and we should 
have done with the unbusinesslike and wasteful man- 
ner now in vogue. With our present syrtem the posts 
are never finished, and either an abundance of 
material is furnished, or not enough by half, this de- 
pending entirely on the ability of the post commander 
to squeeze. If plansand specifications were laid down 
as herein suggested, not alone would a great saving 
of money inure to the Government, but there would 
be plain sailing for all officers commissioned to build 
barracks, and the country would not be dotted with 
abortions vs it now is. Surely the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment is or should be equal to this task; and if not, 
then let the authorities call on the Engineer Cerps. 

Before closing this I would like to call the attention. of 
the board to article 27 of the Regulations which, owing 
to the ambiguous language of.some of the paragraphs 
therein, sometimes causes much ill-feeling as it is subject 
to various constructions among officers of the line. I 
would ask the board to set forthin clear unmistakable lan- 
guage the power of the post commander in the premises and 
the rights of the arrested officers. As the article now stands 
itis a great power in the handsof atyrannical senior to 
cruelly oppress his junior. The best of us qe weak, and 
man’s inhumanity to man is proverbial. Let the board de- 
fine what is meant by putting an officer in arrest, and un- 
less specified to the contrary, let it be understood that the 
arrest does not deprive the officer of the limits at least of 
his post. Have all the laws on the subject incorporate. 
in the article, and then there will be no defence for a vio- 
lation of any part by the arrested officer or the post com- 
mander. This will pnt a check upon such officers 
as are disposed to make an arbitrary use of their power 
and position, as I have known some to do, and the rights 
of the accused will be assured to him without any hu- 
miliating results. INFANTRY. 





ARTILLERY AND ORDNANCE. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: The agitation of the question of consolidation 
between the artillery and ordnance lately carried on in 
your columns, appears to be confined to artillery officers, 
unless sorhe one can be found in the ordnance willing 
to father the logic of the communication signed “ Con- 
solidationist.” Why is this silence? Is it to be under- 
stood that the ordnance assent by their silence, or that 
they consider the idea absurd and impossible, or that 
they know the weakness of the arguments against it ? 
The United States, with the smallest army in the world 
in proportion to the size and wealth of the country, is 
the only government in the world that supports any- 
thing like an Ordnance Corps. The duties assigned to 
it are considered in other countries as being branches 
of artillery service, and artillery officers are detailed to 
do them. By this means it is possible to always secure 
the services of persons adapted by taste and acquire- 
ment to the mechanical, scientific, or mathematical work 
on hand. 

That our Ordnance Corps is composed exclusively of 
such material it is not supposed they themselves would 
claim. In fact, one of the greatest disadvantages under 
which they now labor is the constant increase in the num- 
ber of those among them not alapted by taste or acquire- 
ment to the duties expected of them. The duties of the 
ordnance are to devise and invent material of war and 
to superintend its manufacture. One of the strongest 
arguments against the usefulness of this separate organ- 
ization is a retrospective glance at the material used 
within late years. It will be found that almost with- 
out an exception all that has been successfully used has 
been invented or suggested by persons not officers of ord- 
nance. In fact, if we except Rodman and Benton, we 
will not find an officer of ordnance that can lay claim to 
the invention of a single implement of war that is use- 
ul and practical. It is trae that new and improved 








articles occasionally come from arsenals or the armory, 
but it will almost inveriably be found either that the 
idea originated with the master machinist or workman, 
or that it was worked up into practical shape by him. 
In fact, the history of the department will show that the 
inventions of its most distinguished member—the la- 
mented Rodman—were ignored and suppressed by it, 
and that he never would have been able to develop his 
theories had he not been aided by private enterprise. 
Colt, Sharps, Spencer, Henry, Remington, Allin, Parrott, 
Hotchkiss, Schenckl, “ Eureka,” McClellan, and others 
of less note, are not names that will be found in the ros- 
ter of the Ordnance Department; and a sorry show 
would our Army have made without them and their in- 
ventions in our late war. 

The record seems to show that most of the ideas and 
inventions originate with civilians; and that the only 
thing the Ordnance Department does is to superintend 
the manufacture of stores. The artillery claim that 
they can do that as well as the officers of ordnance, and 
may be better too; for their experience in the practical 
use of material would indicate to them what should be 
more especially looked after. The artillery therefore in- 
vite the ordnance to a union, believing that in it there 
is strength and prosperity, and that without it there 
will be neither success nor progress. This invitation is 
not made in a spirit of jealousy er hostility to the eorps 
or any members of it, but from a sincere conviction of 
the mutual advantages that will accrue to both branches 
of the service. We are dissatisfied with the present ar- 
rangement because we know it is not productive of good 
results. We believe that it would even be better to let 
the inventors do the manufacturing also. Private enter- 
prise can always produce more cheaply than government 
establishments; and with our own officers to inspect 
and accept the work of contractors, we would be quite 
likely to be fully as well supplied as we were during the 
late war, when the ordnance made the contracts, and 
relied upon citizen “sub-inspectors” to pass upon the 
quality of our ordnance stores. xX. 
[ExRATUM.—In the article on “Seacoast Ordnance,” 
with the above signature, published in the JoURNAL of 
August 19, Rumford should have been Bumford, in the 
sentence “ Rumford, Wade, Mordecai, and Rodman,” 
ete. The error was an obvious one.—EDITOR A. AND N. 
JOURNAL. | 





THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Str: “Infantry ” has done good service in laying bare 
the workings of that parasite of the Army called the In- 
spector-General’s Department. Probably there is not an- 
other as useless an incumbrance in the service as this 
interpolated circumlocution office. Powerless to accom- 


.| plish anything of itself, it simply affords a delaying place 


for business, as all final action must be taken by the Ad- 
jutant-General’s Department, and the Inspector-Gener- 
al’s Department should be consolidated with it. What 
intense satisfaction it must give “the clerks of the In- 
spector-General’s Department to contemplate the vast 
pile of monthly inspection reports from posts which it 
takes to report the condition of our thirty thousand sol- 
diers! 

This report is almost entirely’ embraced in the post 
return, with the exception of the information laboriously 
collated from the commanding officer’s brain and devel- 
oped on the last two pages of the report. Should the 
commanding officer have the cacwthes scribendi bad, he is 
invited to let himself out, and according to instractions 
the more he “ shoots off his pen” the greater the frantic 
delight of the reviewer. If property is condemned by a 
post commander, inspection reports are forwarded to the 
inspector-general of the department, who examines, en- 
ters, office-marks, endorses, and respectfully forwards 
them to the assistant’adjutant-general. The assistant adju- 
tant-general examines, enters, office-marks, approves, or 
otherwise disposes of and returns them through the In- 
spector-General to the post commander. There is a 
perfect system about this, and it works harmoniously, 
bat, iike the implied question concerning the ostrich, 
which “ whistles the plaintive airs of its native land” 
in a peculiar manner, why it is done “Heaven only 
knows.” It reminds one forcibly of the Dutch miller, 
who let his flour run into a bin and then scooped it into 
sacks. ‘Would you like to save yourself the trouble of 
scooping the flour into the sacks?” asked a visitor. “Vy, 
yes.” “Well, put the sacks under the trough and let the 
flour run directly into them.” It is claimed that money 
is saved to the Government by this circumlocution office, 
but it is probable that the amount saved would not much 
more than pay for the office furniture and stationery. 
The new board should thoroughly examine the system of 
returns, reports, and general “ ink-slinging,” now thought 
so essential to perfection inthe Army. The troops are 
tolerably well drilled and disciplined, but it seems of 
more importance that they should appear well and often 
on paper, and most of the time is taken up in reporting 
them. A company commander is smothered by the 
mountain of blanks required of him at the end of a 
month or quarter. Besides the regular returns to the 
bureaus at Washington, he is saddled with such num- 
bers of additional ones as a dyspeptic regimental com- 
mander may order. What peculiar satisfaction can it 
afford any one to know that at target practice on the 
day of the ratio of hits to the 100 was 89.28? 
Who ever saw one of those medals so handsomely pic- 
tured in the volume called “Target Practice?” Such 
“jimcracks ” will do for base-ball clubs and “big In- 
jins,” and remind one vividly of the early days of the 
Army of the Potomac, when the officers of a certain high- 
living division across Long Bridge were covered with 
medals which smacked of the shop, but were claimed to 
have been received from the hands of royalty for first- 
class merit and gallantry. It is a wonder that so many 
meritorious individuals were allowed to leave their na- 











tive land. Regimental and post commanders ought to 
be able to have their men properly instructed. The great 





mass of the reports and returns ;the condition 


of the can be embraced in - monthly returns, 
saving blanks and postage. Schools for cooks should be 


established at the grading ees ap and a certain per- 
centage of recruits taught how to prepare the Army ra- 
tion. Recruits on the march nearly starve to death be- 
fore they join their companies. The ration is abundant, 
but is constantly through want of knowledge. 
Some companies are noted for having good cooks, 

can work in everything and make it palatable. Then 
the men have plenty, and besides there is a saving to the 
company fund. Now it is customary to look through the 
company for a cook, who is kept in that office for a long 
time in spite of section. 8, act of Congress, March 3, 1863, 
which insists upon a change every ten days. Imagine 
the kind of cooking and round of starvation and plenty 
that would ensue if this regulation should be carried out 
to the letter! Old soldiers know how to cook, having 
learned during long years of service; but they dislike the 
drudgery of the cook-house, and some man who is worth- 
less as a soldier takes the place. Cur Bono? 








HOW TO EMPLOY THE ENGINEER BATTALION. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sin: After perusing “Our Army in Time of Peace” 
in your JOURNAL of the 19th, in which you enumerated 
the important services of the Corps of Engineers, show- 
ing conclusively that that branch of the service is very 
valuable in an economical as well as in a scientific point 
of view, I beg to offer a few suggestions regarding the 
employment of a portion of the non-commissioned officers 
and men of the Battalion of Engineers, who might be 
utilized in a similar manner with t benefit to the 
service and the public; at least such has been the ex- 
perience of the authorities, both civil and military, in 
Great Britain, as the records of the services of the Royal 
Engineers testify. 

Large appropriations are made annually for surveys of 
canal routes, boundary lines, etc., and these surveys are 
generally conducted by officers of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, assisted by a very expensive civil staff. Now, ac- 
cording to the report furnished in 1864 by Colonel Sir 
Henry James, of the Royal Engineers, director of the 
survey department at Southampton, England, it was 
clearly proved that the work performed by enlisted men 
of the Royal Engineers was superior to that executed by 
civilians, and at one-third of the expense, which is a fact 
worthy of serious consideration. Another advantage to 
be gained by employing enlisted men as surveyors would 





be, that while carrying on their work in oe aay pregnant 
with danger from hostile Indians, etc., they would of 
course still preserve their military character, and the 
rifle and cartridge-box would form a portion of their 
equipment as well as their instruments. Of course, to 
produce such a very desirable result, it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to establish a school of instruction 
at Willet’s Point or West Point, similar to that in 
Southampton, which could be done at very little ex- 
pense, as the officers of engineers (who are always willing 
to give every assistance to men desirous of improving 
themselves) could act as instructors, besides performing 
their other duties, and it would be trifling compared to 
the vast saving that would be effected. 

Many very intelligent men join the Engineer Bat- 
talion, and there would not be any difficulty in formin 
a survey company one hundred strong. Men intend 
for this branch could, after completing drill, pontooning, 
ete., at the same time attending school daily, which 
should be compulsory, then be subjected to an examins- 
tion, and those selected who would be likely to gain ex- 
perience rapidly, then passed on to the survey school. 
Thia is the course adopted in the Royal Engineers, and 
twelve months’ instruction is generally sufficient to turn 
men out ready for the field; and if any of them are re- 
turned on account of misconduct, ete., by this system 
they are enabled to resume their duties in the service 
compauies without further instruction. It might be 
urged by those who object to the employment of enlisted 
men in this capacity, what is the use of incurring so 
much labor and expense when desertion is so common 
and the term of service so short? I would state in reply 
that intelligent men, such as clerks, draughtamen, ete., 
when they found that the work they had to perform was 
intelligent, healthy, and lightsome, and with the ad- 
dition of say fifty cmts per diem extra pay, would never 
think of deserting; and a little incentive in the way of 
increased extra pay after each enlistment would induce 
them to remain in the service. The statistics of the 
Royal Engineers show that desertion from the survey 
companies is very uncommon, whereas in the service 
companies six per cent. per annum is about the average. 

In connection with the survey school it would be nec- 
essary to establish a school of instruction in photography 
and photozincography. The former branch could be 
made to pay its own expenses after a time. A fixed sum 
is allowed for the instruction of a limited number of 
men of the Royal Engineers, which is always refunded 
from profits derived by supplying officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men with portraits and views from 
nearly all parts of the world at an exceedingly low rate; 
and it was by the use of maps prepared by the latter 
valuable process that the commanders were 
enabled to traverse the soil of France and take ad- 
vantage of positions with such confidence and unerring 
precision. Four months is the usual period required to 
turn out a good artist, and each survey party could be 
furnished with one, who would also be a surveyor. 

If these suggestions were adopted, I have no doubt 
that when detailed surveys of great difficulty and mag- 
nitude were required, it would be found that the engi- 
neer establishment alone could furnish the machinery 
for performing the work rapidly, accurately, and eco- 
nomically. EXCELSIOR. 








Tue Minister of War has submitted to the chambers 
a scheme for the reorganization of the Swedish army. 
The system of conscri is to be retained, and the 





soldiers are to be paid 100 thalers per annum. 
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Gass HOTEL, 
On Tue Evrorgeay Pray, 
151, 153, anv 155 FIFTH AVENUE, Ber. 2isr anp 22p Sts., 
New Yors. 


THIS Hotel has been thoroughly renovated and refurnished in 
the most elegant manner, and is now open for the reception of 


The House is conducted on the European Plan, and uno effort will 
be spared to make it a pleasant home for either faiilies residing 
permanently in the city, or transient visitors. 

The attention of the public is particularly invited to the Restau- 
rant, which has been fitted up in modern Cy aperm provided with 
e tixat could add to the comfort of its patrons without re- 
on to expense. 


he scale of prices adopted both for the Rooms and Restaurant 
are moderate, and no effort will be to give entire satisfac- 
tion to all who may favor me with t: att patronene. 
ALBERT H. CRANEY, Proprietor. 


TRICTURE, FISTULA, and PILES radically cured 

without the knife, caustic, or detention from business; Impo- 
tence, Diseases of the Generative Organs, Diseases and Deformities 
ef the Eye, Nose, Face, and Person. HENRY A. DANIELS, 
M.D., 144 Lexington Avenue. 


H N. SQUIRE, 
e No. 91 FULTON STREET, New Yours, é 
Is the best place to buy reliable Watches, fine Diamonds, and 
Jewelry, and Sterling Silver Ware. 
DIAMONDS A SPECIALTY. 


ANTED.—A BAND LEADER, who plays a reed 

instrument, to lead a band com of reed and brass in- 
struments. Address ADJUTANT NINETEENTH INFANTRY, 
Baton Rouge, La. 














As the interest in artillery reform seems to con- 
tinue unabated, we propose to publish next week 
an extra sheet, so as to enable us to publish General 
Morean’s pamphlet on the subject entire. We 
shall accompany it with a valuable article on steel 
guns, and other matter of value to artillery and ord- 
nance officers. Officers who may desire extra copies 
of this should inform us at once. 





WE are requested by General Hunt to announce that 
an adjourned meeting of the artillery officers of the 
Army of the Potomac will be held at Fort Adams, New- 
port, R. L., on Wednesday, September 6, to complete the 

“organization of their association. All artillery officers 
of that army are requested to attend. 








A CORRESPONDENT of the Tribune, who signs himself 
“One of the Crew,” writes as follows concerning the 
accident to the Guerriere : “ On the 26th of July last the 
U. 8. steamer Guerricre celebrated the anniver of 
running aground on Nantucket shoals by oaninn blah 
and dry on Vado rocks, situate fourteen miles from Leg- 
horn. <A good day was selected—fine braving air, clear 
Italian sky, and the ot.er conditions were most favorable 
for the success of the project. ite the danger to 
the lives of the lighthouse-keeper and his family (for be 
it known there is a large lighthouse on Vado reef), the 
old ship, under full steam and sail, was run up her whole 
length. The celebration was a sucvess, as you can im- 
agine; we had lots of fun stripping ship, taking out 
guns, provisions, etc., and worked like beavers, duncing 
‘Juba,’ ‘Jim Crow,’ and warbling merrily the mean 
while. We got two Italian steamers to come down and 
give us a pull and help on generally, but, after seventy- 
two hours, a stupid earthquake with a throe-foot tide 
had to occur, and, would you believe it, the old ship just 
picked herself up and travelled off faster than the haw- 
ser could be hauled in, thus spoiling the fun and making 
the whole affair a fiasco. Well, as you know how it will 
sometimes happen, the rocks hit us as hard as we did 
them, blow for blow, and the upshot is that the old 
Guerriere is pretty nearly a total wreck. All of the 
keel is gone, there is a big crack in her right side, the 
engine is ‘ busted up,’ and there .are other damages. 
But we—that is, the celebrants—are as merry as crickets, 
and if Spezia was not such a fearfully dull hole, we would 
have a jolly time the six or eight months we are to lie in 
this dry dock. The stupid Italian constructors tell us 
that the ship is not worth repairing; they have been 
boring, and punching, and chiselling for the last ten 
days, and cannot find a sound timber into which to drive 
a bolt. There ere 200 carpenters hammering and pull- 
ing to pieces, and if the same game goes on for six 
months, I don’t think much will remain of the original 
Guerriere. Our only apprehension is that this business 
is going to cost a little too much—$195,000—to be pleas- 
ing to our naval masters at home. Otherwise we are 
satisfied that we have left nothing undone to make the 
annual return of the day the ship was plumped on Nan- 
tucket a complete and entire success. e have talked 
about the third anniversary, but whten we do it again it 
won't be at Spezia; it is toodull. We may try Vesuvius 
next, for Naples is a charming place. In justice to our 
navigator, I must say that he did not intend exactly to 
run the lighthouse down, for he is a good, jolly fellow, 
and would on no account have jeoparded the charming 
wife of the keeper and her six little cherubs. He only 
meant to “shave” the point of the reef, perhaps stick 
for an hour or two, go through those amusing Naval 
Academy drills for the benefit of the middies and 
noodles, and then run off again in triumph.” 








GENERAL Salem Towne, who commanded at Dorches- 
ter Heights in the war of 1812, is now livirg in good 
health at Charlton Centre, Mass. He was a corporal 
before he wasa general, and this was the specch he 
made on that important occasion: “ Fellow-soldiers, I 
had rather be a corporal in Captain Stone’s company 
than be a director of France.” He is now 93 years of 
age, and retains his faculties to a surprising degree. 








Caprain Luther Libby, whose storehouse during the 
war became notorious as “ Libby Prison,” died in New 
Kent county, Virginia, on M 


y, August 28. 
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ORDNANCE AND METALLURGY. 


; haps letters and editorials lately published in this 

journal on the subject of ordnance give point 
to a suggestion made by us several months ago, that 
our Government should take steps for the training 
of a small number of cadets—say two yearly—in 
the science and practice of metallurgy. Two points 
made by the writers on ordnance especially show 
how valuable such a training could be to the ser- 
vice and to the country. One is the absolute de- 
pendence of future gunnery upon good gun mate- 
rial, and the other is the difficulty of moving Con- 
gress to make the appropriations necessary for car- 
rying on the Ordnance Department. 

The most astonishing progress in the chemical 
arts of the past twenty-five years has been made in 
that particular branch of industry which deals with 
the treatment of metals. The details of the work 
have been studied in the small way in the labo- 
ratory, and the greatest efforts made to fathom 
the occult differences of metals—as in the study of 
steel, which has absorbed the attention of so many 
able minds for years—and the details of every opera- 
tion have been carefully improved, to the complete 
reversal of many old theories and much old practice. 
Not only this, but discoveries have been made which 
have immensely elevated and strengthened the manu- 
facture of iron as one of the capital occupations of 
man, and have contributed also to the saving of life 
on railroads and to its destruction on the battlefield. 
These discoveries have opened new possibilities in 
every kind of construction, but in none more than 
in the manufacture of guns and of armor. In the 
midst of so much stir in the line of their peculiar 
profession, it will not answer for our ordnance offi- 
cers to look idly on while some worker brings to 
light a new or improved element in their business, 
and then ask him to explain it, so simply that they 
can understand it. It belongs to them to make 
themselves thoroughly familiar with metallurgy as 
it is to-day, and then to keep step with its progress. 

The unwillingness of a democratic Congress to 
make any appropriations except those for purely 
political or personal objects is proverbial. It is also 
well illustrated in the extract from General DysEr’s 
report, published in our editorial last week. This 
unwillingness reaches its climax when the applica- 
tion is for an appropriation to put in practice the 
results of foreign experiment and experience. It is 
a little softened when the encouragement of native 
talent and the development of native invention can 
be urged. Much as the discoveries of the lamented 
RopMAN and DAHLGREN have benefited us, we 
doubt if they would have received the least encour- 
agement or the country the least advantage from 
them had they been ordnance officers urging the 
adoption of some foreign discovery. We firmly be- 
lieve that the presence of professional metallurgists 
in the Ordnance Corps would give to the reeommen- 
dations of its Chief a weight and influence with 
Congress which they now lack. This certainly is 
not a remedy for the pressing need of immediate 
armament, which General DYER so strongly pre- 
sented, but it is a measure which would greatly 
strengthen the hands of the corps in future years. 

It is impossible to present all the sides of this sub- 
ject in one article. It is indeed a subject which can- 
not be forced upon the attention of those whose busi- 








ness it is to recognize its importance and act upon 
its teachings. But time will surely bring it into no- 
tice, for science, which has forced the farmer, the 
manufacturer, merchant, producer of every kind, 
and even the consumer too, to submit to its de- 
mands, has also calmly taken its place in every gov- 
ernment. It sits on every throne, in every council 
chamber, on every board. That nation which most 
deeply felt the value of thorough training is to-day 
first in diplomacy and in arms. But we need not 
go from our own history to read the same lesson. 
Superiority in ship architecture and in gunnery 
alone made the half-dozen ships our early govern- 
ments possessed worthy the name of Navy, and 
gave them many a victory over prouder, but for the 
time being less enlightened opponents. To-day we 
cannot hold our own among the nations without 
constant attention to the training of all who do the 
work of our government. 

We have often pointed out in this journal—1s we 
did again last week—the value of the Army in time 
of peace. We have shown how the development of 
the country follows its footsteps; how commerce 
and industry, the use of the rivers, bays, and lakes 


of the country, and the security of countless lives, « 


all depend upon its labors. It is difficult to tell to 
what proportions this service will grow. Only this 
is certain: it cannot decrease, but is sure to increase. 
Already the development of the geology of the Ter- 
ritories is in the hands of the Engineers, and it may 
not be long before the care of the immense and 
sadly misused mining resources of the West will be 
assumed by the same corps. How important then 
to have its officers educated to the work. The time 
is fit. Private enterprise has provided schovling of 
the best; metallurgical works of the most important 
kind are built and building all over the country, 
and offer the student opportunity for practice. The 
School of Mines in New York is the best place in 
the world for the education of the American metal- 
lurgist, and the Government, as one of the largest 
patrons of the establishments producing military 
material, could secure for its cadets the best advan- 
tages for practical work. In the short paragraph in 
which we suggested the sending of cadets to this 
school, we spoke of the small cost to the Govern- 
ment which the plan would involve. This cost 
would not be more than $400 yearly for each cadet 
over and above his pay, and this sum includes $100 
for travelling expenses. 

Few persons are aware of the extent to which the 
educational institutions of this country are now un- 
dergoing remodelling. This re-formation is based 
entirely upon thorough technical education, and 
West Point as the first of technical schools in this 
country, though far from hoary, is already the 
grandfather of an almost innumerable progeny. 
The Government can no longer hope or expect to in- 
clude in the schools at West Point and Annapolis all 
the branches necessary to a scientific soldier’s or 
sailor’s education. For special duties it is far better 
to obtain special training in schools which are de- 
voted to the study of the subjects involved. 

It is not to be forgotten that a great part of 
the scientific work done in this country has proceed- 
ed out of the Army and Navy. Though this has 
been partly due to the excellent training of the offi- 
cers in the national schools, a training which is now 
equalled or surpassed in civil branches by private 
institutions, the existence of the United States Gov- 
ernment apart from that of the individual States 
will always throw a great deal of work of this kind 
into the hands of Government officials. For this 
work the Government must provide appropriate ed- 
ucation, for we take it that no one who knows the 
services of the Army officers employed in civil du- 
ties will have any wish to remove this work from 
their hands. It is far better to still look for these 
labors to that service whose esprit. de corps and 
sense of professional honor is still unapproached in 
any civil branch of the Government ; and to enable 
the military and naval men of the country to per- 
form the full scientific work of the Government 
they must be educated in the full round of scientific 
studies. 








THE investigation instituted by the French As- 
sembly into the frauds attending the purchase of 
arms in this country, on French account, has led to 
the conviction and imprisonment of the principal 
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agent in the transaction. Many of the arms for 
which France paid so dearly came indirectly from 
our own Government arsenals, and the New York 
World finds in this circumstance an opportunity, 
which it seizes with partisan eagerness, to charge cor- 
ruption upon our own officials at Washington, and 
call for a Congressional Committee of Inquiry. It 
says: 

During the last autumn and winter the “ Lion’s Mouth ” of our 
American “ Council of Ten” used to receive many statements of 
queer transactions in which the President’s “military ring” (his 
“ syndicate” perhaps we ought to call it) had intervened as brokers 
between the War Department and divers and sundry purchasers of 
Government muskets and munitions of war for foreign account, 
Our arsenals at the end of the war in 1865, it will be remembered, 
were full of “‘Springfields”” and other weapons gone or going out 
of date. It was obviously desirable to replace those by arms of im- 
proved patterns. So we sought for purchasers, The madness of 
France and Germany soon gave us the market. The excitement 
caused in the East by the attitude of Russia gave us still another. 
Turkey came into the field as a competitor with France for our 
surplus arms, The President's “‘ military household ” are not com- 
monly thought to be masters of foreign politics, But they had 
wit enough to see their home opportunity in this special matter. 
They at once set about creating an impression that the War Depart- 
ment could only be reached through the President’s ante-chamber. 
The legitimate dealers in military supplies were then given to un- 
derstand, adroitly enough, that the President had forbidden the 
sale of arms to belligerent powers, Of course there “are ways of 
compounding with heaven,” and angels in epaulettes were found to 
promise that ‘“‘for a consideration” they would have this little 
difficulty smoothed away. Who were these angels? There are 
plenty of people who could answer this question, not a few per- 
haps who would be glad to answer it, if it were asked in the right 
way by those having authority, and ‘“‘not by the Scribes,” Other 
questions also these witnesses might answer, which would explain 
how the price to be paid for certain arms once contracted for was 
first enhanced to the foreign purchasers, and then lowered to the 
domestic brokers by the ingenious manipulation of the epauletted 
angels aforesaid. And as two important results would pretty soon 
appear from such an investigation—the one being the fact that the 
United States Government and people were made to sacrifice valu- 
able property for the advantage of speculators, and the other being 
the fact that this achievement could only have been effected by 
persons enjoying the closest access to and the strongest influence 
with the Federal “‘ Head Centre ”—it is possible that the investiga- 
tion would excite a fair degree of attention throughout the coun- 
try. 

The simple truth is that the sales of Government 
arms, during the French war, were made exclusive- 
ly under the direction of the Chief of Ordnance, 
who advertised for proposals, and awarded each lot 
to the highest responsible bidder. The expediency 
of selling arms at all was considered in cabinet 
council, but beyond this neither the President or 
any of his family, military or otherwise, had any- 
thing to do with the matter. It was and is practical- 
ly impossible, as the official sales were and are con- 
ducted subject to the reports of the Associated Press, 
to the comments of the members of a trade numeri- 
cally large and correspondingly earnest, and to the 
inevitable call for an accounting by the House of 
Representatives, for General DYER and his subordi- 
nates to conduct a sale under market price or upon 
conditions of favoritism. As to the World’s sugges- 
tion that a Congressional Committee investigate and 
report upon the official action in this matter, it 
should not be forgotten that the Chief of Ordnance 
during the last session made a full and detailed re- 
turn of Government sales during the year, and that 
the partisan motion of a Pennsylvania Congressman 
was consequently disregarded by the House. Apart 
from this we have already had one Congressional in- 
vestigation into the conduct of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, from which he issued with honor, in spite of 
a most determined and persistent effort to convict 
him of malfeasance in office. 

In view of the transparent falsity of the World's 
main charge, it may seem hardly worth while to no- 
tice its minor inaccuracies, such as the evident ana- 
chronism of. its statement about the purchase of arms 
by Turkey which, as it should know, were conducted 
before the opening of the warin France. The story 
of the sacrifice of Government property is equally 
absurd. Up to the time the foreign demand sprang 
up, the Ordnance Department were glad to get seven 
dollars for the Springfield muskets, which brought 
twelve dollars during the Fall of 1870, and any Con- 
gressional Committee of any party would be wise to 
recommend the sale of the entire surplus now on 
hand at five dollars per gun. 

Having criticised so far, we are glad that we are 
able to cordially assent to the World’s endorsement 
bf the report presented to the French Assembly by 
he Duke AUDIFFRET-PasquiER. All that he says 
bf any American by name is in the way of praise be- 
towed, and, as we are glad to believe, justly be- 
towed upon our countryman, Mr. REMINGTON, for 
his disinterested and honorable conduct toward the 

rench Republic. “Had Mr. REMINGTON been em- 
ployed at the outset by France to conduct its pur- 
hases in this country, the Versailles government 
vould have found no occasion for investigating the 

counts of its representative.” But it is well enough 
D consider in this connection that the actual ad- 
inistration of Consul-General PLACE existed but a 


iw weeks, and that after the early part of Septem- 





ber all purchases for France were through the house 
of Remington & Sons. 

We have too often and too carefully described the 
sale of arms during the Franco-Prussian war to re- 
capitulate the details. That every speculative spirit 
in New York, from the degree of a Wall street 
banker down to that of a Tammany politician, wasin- 
terested in it, is well enough known. And that every 
one of these quasi brokers travelled on his own spe- 
cial capital, one asserting his ownership of a lot of 
private arms, a second claiming fraternal relation- 
ship to the Secretary of War, and a third modest- 
ly suggesting such an intimacy at the White House 
as would ensure a market at any price; but the rea- 
soning which would find in this circumstance, evi- 
dence of official corruption must have its origin in 
the suspicion which is born of self-knowledge. 





Ir has been commonly conceded that the. Cana- 
dians have it in their power to build a railway from 
ocean to ocean which, from their more Northern 
position, would be very much shorter than any we 
could construct. Their hesitation and that of the 
home government has been supposed to arise from 
some of the dilemmas into which they are thrown 
by the absence of an already established commercial 
city on the Pacific side of the Dominion, the lack of 
population along the proposed route, and the lack 
also of that energetic immigration which enabled 
the projectors of our road to venture so daringly. 
The report of the surveyor who has been employed 
to run the line of the proposed road has been pub- 


lished. He makes the distances as follows : 
Miles, 


From Montreal to Ottawa... ........0..0.06 «- o canataknaaneee 11 
From Ottawa to the Mattawan............. cccscceccececcsecees 195 
From Mattawan to Fort Garry. ...........0ssecccceceeseees 985 
From Fort Garry to the Yellow Head Pass................. 985 


Thence to the limit of British Columbia.................. 52 


Route by the Upper Fraser (British Columbia) by ‘‘ short 


Total length from Montreal to the Pacific.............-.20+e+0- 2,777 
From New York to San Francisco is a stretch of 
3,305 miles, so that the upper route is 528 miles 
shorter than the present one. But,on the other 
hand, we had nearly a thousand miles of our road 
already built and self-sustaining, running from New 
York to Chicago. We added to this close on 2,400 
miles of new road, so that the Canadians really have 
nearly 300 miles more than we to build. That is, 
they have to first build one-eighth more road than 
we, and then people the country along the whole 
line. No great mining fields lure them on ; no great 
stream of settlers waits for them to move it to its 
destination. To this must be added the very serious 
objections to both termini of the Canadian line. 
Montreal is closed to navigation for many months of 
the year, during which shipments would have to be 
made through United States channels. On the Pacific 
side the railroad would experience the embarrass- 
ment of not ending anywhere. That is, a line 
would have to be built to connect with the Cali- 
fornia roads running to San Francisco, and thus the 
advantage of a shorter route be lost, or the road 
would have to make its terminus at an unimportant 
point. There are without doubt fine harbors on the 
Pacific coast of the Dominion where every natural 
element for the building of a great city exists. But 
we who see the slowness with which California is 
settled do not put much faith in the ability of our 
neighbors to make a city on their ground of a size suf- 
ficient to be a help to a great road. Twenty years 
ago the settlement of California was begun un- 
der the most alluring enticement which at that 
time had been offered to the wanderers and adven- 
turous spirits of the world. Fresh discoveries every 
few years of mining regions added to the strength 
of the first fascination, while through all the years 
the land of gold was represented in every quarter of 
the globe to be also the most favored land of the 
whole earth in soil, climate, and future possibilities. 
Innumerable descriptions of travellers portrayed 
such scenes of bustle and life that it has been com- 
monly supposed that a new migration of the human 
race or at least of the “surplus” part of it was taking 
place. But what is the present result of all this 
stir? California comprises a larger area than all the 
New England and Middle States together, but 
while 13,000,000 people crowd those States, Cali- 
fornia musters only 560,000. Four of the West- 
ern States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Arkansas, 





whose area, 179,380 square miles, approaches that of 


California, contain 7,370,000 people. If the immense 
effort which California has made to win its share of 
the immigration which moves in such an ocean cur- 
rent upon us has resulted so poorly, what are our 
neighbors to expect in any effort to build up their 
Pacific coast, lacking as they do the brilliant lures 
with which we have hastened our progress west- 
ward? We fear our neighbors must wait long be- 
fore they can assume the conduct of a work so great, 
involved in such. heavy risks, and with so poor a 
prospect of fortunate returns. 








THE Chief Signal Officer has recently issued a small 
pamphlet of Suggestions as to the Practical Uses 
of Meteorological Reports and Weather Maps. 
These maps are furnished at a cost of five cents 
each, and observers, or those interested in this new 
enterprise of the Government, can follow up the 
daily record by marking on the map the condition 
of the weather at each principal station. As a very 
general interest in the subject has been shown, we 
presume these maps will be in considerable demand. 
This pamphlet of “Suggestions” contains much in- 
teresting information in regard to the work of the 
observers. The impossibility of referring barometric 
readings taken at greatly varying heights to the 
same standard has led the Chief Officer to confine 
barometric comparisons to those stations which are 
less than 2,000 feet above the sea. This of course 
includes nearly all the stations now existing. The 
study of the laws which govern the standing of the 
barometer at high altitudes, such as the stations at 
Cheyenne and Mt. Washington, and the movements 
of air in those upper regions, now form the interest- 
ing field of study and discovery to which the signal 
officers are directing their attention. 








THE London Times is urging a reorganization of 
the British artillery service upon the basis of the 
battery as the unit, each battery being under the 
command of a regimental field officer, whose name 
shall be identified with it and who shall accompany 
it everywhere. When we consider, the TJ'imes ar- 
gues, that in the field artillery, on a war establish- 
ment, a battery comprises 203 officers and men, 184 
horses, 6 guns, and about 25 carriages, it becomes 
evident that such a command is little inferior to 
that of a regiment of either cavalry or infantry. A 
majority of the officers of artilery who have given 
attention to the subject are, we are {told, in favor of 
the proposed change ; which we may well believe, as 
with it *‘the possibility of a lieutenant living to be a 
field officer will grow into a probability. Officers will 
have a reasonable prospect of winning their spurs in 
manhood rather than in oldage, withthe certainty 
of holding the real command of a battery.” The 
present brigade organization is merely nominal, as 
the batteries belonging to the same brigade are fre- 
quently separated from each other, and from their 
headquarters, by thousands of miles of both sea 
and land; and the word brigade as applied to artil- 
lery merely signifies that the quartermaster’s staff 
of a nominal brigade has the custody of the records 
and regimental documents of some eight or ten par- 
ticular batteries. The necessities of an extensively 
scattered colonial empire require an organization of 
the British artillery, the Times thinks, different from 
that of foreign artilleries, which are almost invari- 
ably connected with large armies. This is sound 
reasoning ; and as the matter has already attracted 
the attention of Parliament, we may expect the 
change to be made. 





Tue London Army and Navy Gazette informs us 
that Captain F. Duncan, who holds the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of the Royal Artillery 
Records, and who is about to write a history of the 
regiment, obtained some months since the necessary 
permission from the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State to inspect and make use of any 
manuscripts that might be found in the offices of 
the Royal Artillery or in the Tower library. In 
prosecuting his researches Captain DuNcAN chanced 
upon some highly interesting papers connected with 
the American War of Independence, which throw 
quite a new light upon that subject. The import- 
ance, in a literary point of view, attached to this 
discovery is so great that Captain Duncan has 
sought and obtained permission to proceed to 
America, in order to investigate any documents that 





may be found in Boston or West Point. 
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Gianax HOTEL, 
On Tas Evsorean Piay, 
151, 153, anv 155 FIFTH AVENUE, Ber. 2istr axp 22p Sts., 
New Yors. 


THIS Hotel has been thoroughly renovated and refurnished in 
most elegant manner, and is now open for the reception of 


tors. 

The attention of the public is particularly invited to the Restau- 
rant, which has been fitted up in sehene ak le, and provided with 
e ba tuat could add to the comfort of its patrons without re- 

expense. 

The scale of prices adopted both for the Rooms and Restaurant 
are moderate, and no effort will be to give entire satisfac- 
tion to all who may favor me with their patronage. 

ALBERT CRANEY, Proprietor. 


TRICTURE, FISTULA, and PILES radically cured 
without the knife, caustic, or detention from business; Impo- 
tence, Diseases of the (senerative Organs, Diseases and Deformities 





TP 





ef the . Nose, Face, and Person. HENRY A. DANIELS, 
M.D., 144 Lexington Avenue. 
H N. SQUIRE, 

e No, 91 FULTON STREET, New Yours, 


Is the best ince to buy reliable Watches, fine Diamonds, and 
Jewelry, and Sterling Silver Ware. 
DIAMONDS A SPECIALTY. 


ANTED.—A BAND LEADER, who plays a reed 
instrument, to lead a band com of reed and brass in- 

ts. Address ADJUTANT NINETEENTH INFANTRY, 

Baton Rouge, La. 








As the interest in artillery reform seems to con- 
tinue unabated, we propose to publish next week 
an extra sheet, so as to enable us to publish General 
MorGAn’s pamphlet on the subject entire. We 
shall accompany it with a valuable article on steel 
guns, and other matter of value to artillery and ord- 
nance officers. Officers who may desire extra copies 
of this should inform us at once. 





WE are requested by General Hunt to announce that 
an adjourned meeting of the artillery officers of the 
Army of the Potomac will be held at Fort Adams, New- 
port, R. L., on Wednesday, September 6, to complete the 

“organization of their association. All artillery officers 
of that army are requested to attend. 








A CORRESPONDENT of the 7ribune, who signs himself 
“One of the Crew,” writes as follows concerning the 
accident to the Guerrierc : “ On the 26th of July last the 
U. 8. steamer Guwerricre celebrated the annive of 
running aground on Nantucket shoals by running high 
and dry on Vado rocks, situate fourteen miles from Leg- 
horn. <A good day was selected—fine bracing air, clear 
Italian sky, and the other conditions were most favorable 
for the success of the project. Despite the danger to 
the lives of the lighthouse-keeper and his family (for be 
it known there is a large lighthouse on Vado reef), the 
old ship, under full steam and sail, was run up her whole 
length. The celebration was a sucvess, as you can im- 
agine; we had lots of fun stripping ship, taking out 
guns, provisions, ete., and worked like beavers, duncing 
* Juba,’ ‘Jim Crow,’ and warbling merrily the mean 
while. We got two Italian steamers to come down and 
give us a pull and help on generally, but, after seventy- 
two hours, a stupid earthquake with a throe-foot tide 
had to occur, and, would you believe it, the old ship just 
picked herself up and travelled off faster than the haw- 
ser could be hauled in, thus spoiling the fun and makin 
the whole affair a fiasco. Well, as you know how it wil 
sometimes happen, the rocks hit us as hard as we did 
them, blow for blow, and the upshot is that the old 
Guerriere is pretty nearly a total wreck. All of the 
keel is gone, there isa big crack in her right side, the 
engine is ‘ busted up,’ and there .are other damages. 
But we—that is, the cclebrants—are as merry as crickets, 
and if Spezia was not such a fearfully dull hole, we would 
have a jolly time the six or eight months we are to lie in 
this dry dock. The stupid Italian constructors tell us 
that the ship is not worth repairing; they have been 
boring, and punching, and chiselling for the last ten 
days, and cannot find a sound timber into which to drive 
a bolt. There are 200 carpenters hammering and pull- 
ing to pieces, and if the same game goes on for six 
soihe t Gack think much will remain of the original 
Guerriere. Our only apprehension is that this business 
is going to cost a little too much—$195,000—to be pleas- 
ing to our naval masters at home. Otherwise we are 
satisfied that we have left nothing undone to make the 
annual return of the day the ship was ag oom on Nan- 
tucket a complete and entire success. We ve talked 
about the third anniversary, but whten we do it again it 
won't be at Spezia; it is toodull. We may try Vesuvius 
next, for Naples is a charming place. In justice to our 
navigator, I must say that he did not intend exactly to 
run ighthouse down, for he is a good, jolly fellow, 
and would on no account have jeoparded the charming 
wife of the keeper and her six little cherubs. He only 
meant to “shave” the point of the reef, perhaps stick 
for ‘an hour or two, go through those amusing Naval 
Academy drills for the benefit of the middies and 
noodles, and then run off again in triumph.” 








GENERAL Salem Towne, who commanded at Dorches- 
ter Heights in the war of 1812, is now living in good 
health at Charlton Centre, Mass. He was a corporal 
before he was a general, and this was the specch he 
made on that important occasion: “ Fellow-soldiers, I 
had rather be a corporal in Captain Stone’s company 
than be a director of France.” He is now 93 years of 
age, and retains his faculties to a surprising degree. 





Caprain Luther Libby, whose storehouse during the 
‘war became notorious as “ Lib’ 
Kent county, Virginia, on M 


Prison,” died in New 
y, August 28. 
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ORDNANCE AND METALLURGY. 


5; has letters and editorials lately published in this 

journal on the subject of ordnance give point 
to a suggestion made by us several months ago, that 
our Government should take steps for the training 
of a small number of cadets—say two yearly—in 
the science and practice of metallurgy. Two points 
made by the writers on ordnance especially show 
how valuable such a training could be to the ser- 
vice and to the country. One is the absolute de- 
pendence of future gunnery upon govud gun mate- 
rial, and the other is the difficulty of moving Con- 
gress to make the appropriations necessary for car- 
rying on the Ordnance Department. 

The most astonishing progress in the chemical 
arts of the past twenty-five years has been made in 
that particular branch of industry which deals with 
the treatment of metals. The details of the work 
have been studied in the small way in the labo- 
ratory, and the greatest efforts made to fathom 
the occult differences of metals—as in the study of 
steel, which has absorbed the attention of so many 
able minds for years—and the details of every opera- 
tion have been carefully improved, to the complete 
reversal of many old theories and much old practice. 
Not only this, but discoveries have been made which 
have immensely elevated and strengthened the manu- 
facture of iron as one of the capital occupations of 
man, and have contributed also to the saving of life 
on railroads and to its destruction on the battlefield. 
These discoveries have opened new possibilities in 
every kind of construction, but in none more than 
in the manufacture of guns and of armor. In the 
midst of so much stir in the line of their peculiar 
profession, it will not answer for our ordnance offi- 
cers to look idly on while some worker brings to 
light a new or improved element in their business, 
and then ask him to explain it, so simply that they 
can understand it. It belongs to them to make 
themselves thoroughly familiar with metallurgy as 
it is to-day, and then to keep step with its progress. 

The unwillingness of a democratic Congress to 
make any appropriations except those for purely 
political or personal objects is proverbial. It is also 
well illustrated in the extract from General DyzEr’s 
report, published in our editorial last week. This 
unwillingness reaches its climax when the applica- 
tion is for an appropriation to put in practice the 
results of foreign experiment and experience. It is 
a little softened when the encouragement of native 
talent and the development of native invention can 
be urged. Much as the discoveries of the lamented 
RopMAN and DAHLGREN have benefited us, we 
doubt if they would have received the least encour- 
agement or the country the least advantage from 
them had they been ordnance officers urging the 
adoption of some foreign discovery. We firmly be- 
lieve that the presence of professional metallurgists 
in the Ordnance Corps would give to the recommen- 
dations of its Chief a weight and influence with 
Congress which they now lack. This certainly is 
not a remedy for the pressing need of immediate 
armament, which General DYER so strongly pre- 
sented, but it is a measure which would greatly 
strengthen the hands of the corps in future years. 

It is impossible to present all the sides of this sub- 
ject in one article. It is indeed a subject which can- 








not be forced upon the attention of those whose busi- 


ness it is to recognize its importance and act upon 
its teachings. But time will surely bring it into no- 
tice, for science, which has forced the farmer, the 
manufacturer, merchant, producer of every kind, 
and even the consumer too, to submit to its de- 
mands, has also calmly taken its place in every gov- 
ernment. It sits on every throne, in every council 
chamber, on every board. That nation which most 
deeply felt the value of thorough training is to-day 
first in diplomacy and in arms. But we need not 
go from our own history to read the same lesson. 
Superiority in ship architecture and in gunnery 
alone made the half-dozen ships our early govern- 
ments possessed worthy the name of Navy, and 
gave them many a victory over prouder, but for the 
time being less enlightened opponents. To-day we 
cannot hold our own among the nations without 
constant attention to the training of all who do the 
work of our government. 

We have often pointed out in this journal—2s we 
did again last week—the value of the Army in time 
of peace. We have shown how the development of 
the country follows its footsteps; how commerce 
and industry, the use of the rivers, bays, and lakes 


all depend upon itsJabors. It is difficult to tell to 
what proportions this service will grow. Only this 
is certain : it cannot decrease, but is sure to increase. 
Already the development of the geology of the Ter- 
ritories is in the hands of the Engineers, and it may 
not be long before the care of the immense and 
sadly misused mining resources of the West will be 
assumed by the same corps. How important then 
to have its officers educated to the work. The time 
is fit. Private enterprise has provided schovling of 
the best; metallurgical works of the most important 
kind are built and building all over the country, 
and offer the student opportunity for practice. The 
School of Mines in New York is the best place in 
the world for the education of the American metal- 
lurgist, and the Government, as one of the largest 
patrons of the establishments producing military 
material, could secure for its cadets the best advan- 
tages for practical work. In the short paragraph in 
which we suggested the sending of cadets to this 
school, we spoke of the small cost to the Govern- 
ment which the plan would involve. This cost 
would not be more than $400 yearly for each cadet 
over and above his pay, and this sum includes $100 
for travelling expenses. 

Few persons are aware of the extent to which the 
educational institutions of this country are now un- 
dergoing remodelling. This re-formation is based 
entirely upon thorough technical education, and 
West Point as the first of technical schools in this 
country, though far from hoary, is already the 
grandfather of an almost innumerable progeny. 
The Government can no longer hope or expect to in- 
clude in the schools at West Point and Annapolis all 
the branches necessary to a scientific soldier’s or 
sailor’s education. For special duties it is far better 
to obtain special training in schools which are de- 
voted to the study of the subjects involved. 

It is not to be forgotten that a great part of 
the scientific work done in this country has proceed- 
ed out of the Army and Navy. Though this has 
been partly due to the excellent training of the offi- 
cers in the national schools, a training which is now 
equalled or surpassed in civil branches by private 
institutions, the existence of the United States Gov- 
ernment apart from that of the individual States 
will always throw a great deal of work of this kind 
into the hands of Government officials. For this 
work the Government must provide appropriate ed- 
ucation, for we take it that no one who knows the 
services of the Army officers employed in civil du- 
ties will have any wish to remove this work from 
their hands. It is far better to still look for these 
labors to that service whose esprit. de corps and 
sense of professional honor is still unapproached in 
any civil branch of the Government; and to enable 
the military and naval men of the country to per- 
form the full scientific work of the Government 
they must be educated in the full round of scientific 
studies. 








THE investigation instituted by the French As- 
sembly into the frauds attending the purchase of 
arms in this country, on French account, has led to 





the conviction and imprisonment of the principal 


of the country, and the security of countless lives, . 
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agent in the transaction. Many of the arms for 
which France paid so dearly came indirectly from 
our own Government arsenals, and the New York 
World finds in this circumstance an opportunity, 
which it seizes with partisan eagerness, to charge cor- 
ruption upon our own officials at Washington, and 
call for a Congressional Committee of Inquiry. It 
says : 


During the last autumn and winter the “‘ Lion’s Mouth ” of our 
American “ Council of Ten” used to receive many statements of 
queer transactions in which the President’s “military ring” (his 
“ syndicate” perhaps we ought to call it) had intervened as brokers 
between the War Department and divers and sundry purchasers of 
Government muskets and munitions of war for foreign account. 
Our arsenals at the end of the war in 1865, it will be remembered, 
were full of “ Springfields ” and other weapons gone or going out 
of date. It was obviously desirable to replace these by arms of im- 
proved patterns. So we sought for purchasers, The madness of 
France and Germany soon gave us the market, The excitement 
caused in the East by the attitude of Russia gave us still another. 
Turkey came into the field as a competitor with France for our 
surplus arms. The President's “‘ military household ” are not com- 
monly thought to be masters of foreign politics, But they had 
wit enough to see their home opportunity in this special matter. 
They at once set about creating an impression that the War Depart- 
ment could only be reached through the President’s ante-chamber. 
The legitimate dealers in military supplies were then given to un- 
derstand, adroitly enough, that the President had forbidden the 
sale of arms to belligerent powers. Of course there “are ways of 
compounding with heaven,” and angels in epaulettes were found to 
promise that ‘“‘for a consideration” they would have this little 
difficulty smoothed away. Who were these angels? There are 
plenty of people who could answer this question, not a few per- 
haps who would be glad to answer it, if it were asked in the right 
way by those having authority, and “not by the Scribes.” Other 
questions also these witnesses might answer, which would explain 
how the price to be paid for certain arms once contracted for was 
first enhanced to the foreign purchasers, and then lowered to the 
domestic brokers by the ingenious manipulation of the epauletted 
angels aforesaid. And as two important resvits would pretty soon 
appear from such an investigation—the one being the fact that the 
United States Government and people were made to sacrifice valu- 
able property for the advantage of speculators, and the other being 
the fact that this achievement could only have been effected by 
persons enjoying the closest access to and the strongest influence 
with the Federal “‘ Head Centre ”’—it is possible that the investiga- 
tion would excite a fair degree of attention throughout the coun- 
try. 


The simple truth is that the sales of Government 
arms, during the French war, were made exclusive- 
ly under the direction of the Chief of Ordnance, 
who advertised for proposals, and awarded each lot 
to the highest responsible bidder. The expediency 
of selling arms at all was considered in cabinet 
council, but beyond this neither the President or 
any of his family, military or otherwise, had any- 
thing to do with the matter. It was and is practical- 
ly impossible, as the official sales were and are con- 
ducted subject to the reports of the Associated Press, 
to the comments of the members of a trade numeri- 
cally large and correspondingly earnest, and to the 
inevitable call for an accounting by the House of 
Representatives, for General DYER and his subordi- 
nates to conduct a sale under market price or upon 
conditions of favoritism. As to the World’s sugges- 
tion that a Congressional Committee investigate and 
report upon the official action in this matter, it 
should not be forgotten that the Chief of Ordnance 
during the last session made a full and detailed re- 
turn of Government sales during the year, and that 
the partisan motion of a Pennsylvania Congressman 
was consequently disregarded by the House. Apart 
from this we have already had one Congressional in- 
vestigation into the conduct of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, from which he issued with honor, in spite of 
a most determined and persistent effort to convict 
him of malfeasance in office. 

In view of the transparent falsity of the World's 
main charge, it may seem hardly worth while to no- 
tice its minor inaccuracies, such as the evident ana- 
chronism of its statement about the purchase of arms 
by Turkey which, as it should know, were conducted 
before the opening of the warin France. The story 
of the sacrifice of Government property is equally 
absurd. Up to the time the foreign demand sprang 
up, the Ordnance Department were glad to get seven 
dollars for the Springfield murkets, which brought 
twelve dollars during the Fall of 1870, and any Con- 
gressional Committee of any party would be wise to 
recommend the sale of the entire surplus now on 
hand at five dollars per gun. 

Having criticised so far, we are glad that we are 
able to cordially assent to the World’s endorsement 
of the report presented to the French Assembly by 
the Duke AUDIFFRET-PasquiEeR. All that he says 
of any American by name is in the way of praise be- 
stowed, and, as we are glad to believe, justly be- 
stowed upon our countryman, Mr. RemrIneTon, for 
his disinterested and honorable conduct toward the 
French Republic. “Had Mr. REMINGTON been em- 
ployed at the outset by France to conduct its pur- 
chases in this country, the Versailles government 
would have found no occasion for investigating the 
accounts of its representative.” But it is well enough 
to consider in this connection that the actual ad- 
ministration of Consul-General PLACE existed but a 





few weeks, and that after the early part of Septem- 





ber all purchases for France were through the house 
of Remington & Sons. 

We have too often and too carefully described the 
sale of arms during the Franco-Prussian war to re- 
capitulate the details. That every speculative spirit 
in New York, from the degree of a Wall street 
banker down to that of a Tammany politician, wasin- 
terested in it, is well enough known. And that every 
one of these quasi brokers travelled on his own spe- 
cial capital, one asserting his ownership of a lot of 
private arms, a second claiming fraternal relation- 
ship to the Secretary of War, and a third modest- 
ly suggesting such an intimacy at the White House 
as would ensure a market at any price; but the rea- 
soning which would find in this circumstance, evi- 
dence of official corruption must have its origin in 
the suspicion which is born of self-knowledge. 





dians have it in their power to build a railway from 
ocean to ocean which, from their more Northern 
position, would be very much shorter than any we 
could construct. Their hesitation and that of the 
home government has been supposed to arise from 
some of the dilemmas into which they are thrown 
by the absence of an already established commercial 
city on the Pacific side of the Dominion, the lack of 
population along the proposed route, and the lack 
also of that energetic immigration which enabled 
the projectors of our road to venture so daringly. 
The report of the surveyor who has been employed 
to run the line of the proposed road has been pub- 


lished. He makes the distances as follows : 
Miles, 
From Montreal to Ottawa... ..............5 «- ll 


From Ottawa to the Matlawanr..........006 secccccccccccesccces 195 


From Mattawan to Fort Garry.............csesescessesceee 985 
From Fort Garry to the Yellow Head Pass................. 985 
Thence to the limit of British Columbia.................. 52 
Route by the Upper Fraser (British Columbia) by “‘ short 
GF ecccccncnecdecgsasdtnsttepeicsansaiardotvente ntie 445 
—— 2,467 
Total length from Montreal to the Pacific.............-.ee00e0 2,777 


From New York to San Francisco is a stretch of 
3,305 miles, so that the upper route is 528 miles 
shorter than the present one. But,on the other 
hand, we had nearly a thousand miles of our road 
already built and self-sustaining, running from New 
York to Chicago. We added to this cléise on 2,400 
miles of new road, so that the Canadians really have 
nearly 300 miles more than we to build. That is, 
they have to first build one-eighth more road than 
we, and then people the country along the whole 
line. No great mining fields lure them on; no great 
stream of settlers waits for them to move it to its 
destination. To this must be added the very serious 
objections to both termini of the Canadian line. 
Montreal is closed to navigation for many months of 
the year, during which shipments would have to be 
made through United States channels. On the Pacific 
side the railroad would experience the embarrass- 
ment of not ending anywhere. That is, a line 
would have to be built to connect with the Cali- 
fornia roads running to San Francisco, and thus the 
advantage of a shorter route be lost, or the road 
would have to make its terminus at an unimportant 
point. There are without doubt fine harbors on the 
Pacific coast of the Dominion where every natural 
element for the building of a great city exists. But 
we who see the slowness with which California is 
settled do not put much faith in the ability of our 
neighbors to make a city on their ground of a size suf- 
ficient to be a help to a great road. Twenty years 
ago the settlement of California was begun un- 
der the most alluring enticement which at that 
time had been offered to the wanderers and adven- 
turous spirits of the world. Fresh discoveries every 
few years of mining regions added to the strength 
of the first fascination, while through all the years 
the land of gold was represented in every quarter of 
the globe to be also the most favored land of the 
whole earth in soil, climate, and future possibilities. 
Innumerable descriptions of travellers portrayed 
such scenes of bustle and life that it has been com- 
monly supposed that a new migration of the human 
race or at least of the “surplus” part of it was taking 
place. But what is the present result of all this 
stir? California comprises a larger area than all the 
New England and Middle States together, but 
while 13,000,000 people crowd those States, Cali- 
fornia musters only 560,000. Four of the West- 
ern States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Arkansas, 
whose area, 179,380 square miles, approaches that of 


California, contain 7,370,000 people. If the immense 
effort which California has made to win its share of 
the immigration which moves in such an ocean cur- 
rent upon us has resulted so poorly, what are our 
neighbors to expect in any effort to build up their 
Pacific coast, lacking as they do the brilliant lures 
with which we have hastened our progress west- 
ward? We fear our neighbors must wait long be- 
fore they can assume the conduct of a work so great, 
involved in such. heavy risks, and with so poor a 
prospect of fortunate returns. 








THE Chief Signal Officer has recently issued a small 
pamphlet of Suggestions as to the Practical Uses 
of Meteorological Reports and Weather Maps. 
These maps are furnished at a cost of five cents 
each, and observers, or those interested in this new 
enterprise of the Government, can follow up the 
daily record by marking on the map the condition 
of the weather at each principal station. As a very 
general interest in the subject has been shown, we 
presume these maps will be in considerable demand. 
This pamphlet of “Suggestions” contains much in- 
teresting information in regard to the work of the 
observers. The impossibility of referring barometric 
readings taken at greatly varying heights to the 
same standard has led the Chief Officer to confine 
barometric comparisons to those stations which are 
less than 2,000 feet above the sea. This of course 
includes nearly all the stations now existing. The 
study of the laws which govern the standing of the 
barometer at high altitudes, such as the stations at 
Cheyenne and Mt. Washington, and the movements 
of air in those upper regions, now form the interest- 
ing field of study and discovery to which the signal 
officers are directing their attention. 








Tue London Times is urging @ reorganization of 
the British artillery service upon the basis of the 
battery as the unit, each battery being under the 
command of a regimental field officer, whose name 
shall be identified with it and who shall accompany 
it everywhere. When we consider, the Times ar- 
gues, that in the field artillery, on a war establish- 
ment, a battery comprises 203 officers and men, 184 
horses, 6 guns, and about 25 carriages, it becomes 
evident that such a command is little inferior to 
that of a regiment of either cavalry or infantry. A 
majority of the officers of artilery who have given 
attention to the subject are, we are {told, in favor of 
the proposed change ; which we may well believe, as 
with it “‘the possibility of a lieutenant living to be a 
field officer will grow into a probability. Officers will 
have a reasonable prospect of winning their spurs in 
manhood rather than in oldage, withthe certainty 
of holding the real command of a battery.” The 
present brigade organization is merely nominal, as 
the batteries belonging to the same brigade are fre- 
quently separated from each other, and from their 
headquarters, by thousands of miles of both sea 
and land; and the word brigade as applied to artil- 
lery merely signifies that the quartermaster’s staff 
of a nominal brigade has the custody of the records 
and regimental documents of some eight or ten par- 
ticular batteries. The necessities of an extensively 
scattered colonial empire require an organization of 
the British artillery, the Times thinks, different from 
that of foreign artilleries, which are almost invari- 
ably connected with large armies. This is sound 
reasoning ; and as the matter has already attracted 
the attention of Parliament, we may expect the 
change to be made. 








Tue London Army and Navy Gazette informs us 
that Captain F. Duncan, who holds the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent of the Royal Artillery 
Records, and who is about to write a history of the 
regiment, obtained some months since the necessary 
permission from the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State to inspect and make use of any 
manuscripts that might be found in the offices of 
the Royal Artillery or in the Tower library. In 
prosecuting his researches Captain DUNCAN chanced 
upon some highly interesting papers connected with 
the American War of Independence, which throw 
quite a new light upon that subject. The import- 
ance, in a literary point of view, attached to this 
discovery is so great that Captain Duncan has 
sought and obtained permission to proceéd to 
America, in order to investigate any documents that 





may be found in Boston or West Point. 
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LESSONS OF THE DECADE APPLIED.—NO. VII. 


THe science of cavalry tactics is that of moving bodies 
of mounted men asa unit, for military purposes. Tac- 
tics depend primarily on ranks and files. A rank is com- 
posed of men ranged in a straight line, beside each other, 
with elbows touching, and all faced in a direction at 
right angles to the line. 

A file is composed of two or more men ranged in a 
straight line behind each other, all faced in the direction 
of the line. A line is the same as a rank; but the word 
is applied to larger numbers of men, and a line more- 
over may have intervals between its component parts; 
ag. — 

The component parts of a line ranged behind one an- 
other for convenience of locomotion are called a column, 
as column of troops, of battalions, of fours, of twos, or 


PerOeOt edi idiod bt bobo bel 








A column is said to deploy when it comes into line. squarely, the heel grazing the ground, ¢. 9. : 


A line is said to break intocolumn. File-leader is the 
man at the head of a file. The man next in front to any 
other man in a file is his individual file-leader. File- 
closers are non-commissioned officers, etc., immediately 
in rear of ranks, supernumeraries, guides, etc. 

The extremities of a rank are called its flanks, and the 
sides of the component parts of a column have the same 
name, ¢. 7. : 

Line < Flank 
a|——-|5 Rear | | |i i | 
| oF Flank 
The first line in a column is called its head, the last its 
rear. 

Pivots are the men who stand at the turning point in 
wheels and turns, whether of lines or columns. Guides 
are the men on whom tho direction of a march depends, 
and may be right or left as ordered ; centre when no or- 
der is given. 

Commands are of three kinds, viz.: 1. Commands of 
caution ; 2. Commands of execution ; 3. Bugle calls. 

1. Commands of caution are given to prepare the soldier 
for what follows, such as “ Attention,” “ Prepare to,” etc. 
The men then remain immovable, with their attention 
fixed on the commanding officer. 

2. Commands of exeeution, such as ‘‘ March,” “ Halt,” 
. etc., which indicate the actions, are to be obeyed with 
promptness and unity. 

3. Bugle calls. These will be obeyed as orders after 
the men have been taught their meaning. 

All officers will learn the bugle calls and carry bugles, 
and each regiment will have only one bugler. 


| Head of Column, 


DIAGRAM OF 8QUAD MOVEMENTS WITH BUGLE CALLS. 


feeesee 


Forward, march ! 


Tothe right,march! —° Inline,  — To the left, march! 
Cs ee eee nee eos i . - 


In line the signals to the “ right” or “left” mean in- 
dividual movements. In file they apply only to the 
head of the file. This must be explained. ‘“ March ” is 
always blown on the last note of the call, and a full 
semibreve in length. “About” is always an individaal 
movement. Every man executes it. 

Squap Driti.—To commence the drill the instructor 
commands, Attention—FAat. IN ACCORDING TO SIZE! 
The men will then range themselves one behind another 
according to height, on each side of the tallest man in 
the troop, who faces to the front, the rest closing in on 
him on each side, facing on him. The interval of four- 
teen inches will be left by each man from his breast to 
the back of his file-leader. 

Each man will place himself at that distance, so that 
his file-leader’s person hides every one in front of him. 
The instructor will show the men by example how to 
stand in “ position of soldier.” The heels on aline and 
together; the feet turned out at an angle of 45 de- 

or nearly; the knees straight without stiffness ; 
the bod erect upon the hips; the breast slightly 
thrown forward; the stomach ae | drawn in; the 
back slightly hollowed—all easily and naturally. The 
head erect with chin somewhat drawn in ; eyes striking 
the ground twenty paces in front; arms hanging by the 
sides, palms of hands inward. 

The men having fallen in, the instructor commands, 
Front—Face! e men will turn smartly toward him, 
each making a pivot of his left heel, the instructor first 
showing them how to do it. Being fronted, he com- 
mands, Centre—Dress! Each man to the right and left 
turns his eyes toward the centre man, who looks square 
to the front, and each man on the other side shifts his 

tion till exactly in line. 

The line is properly formed when each man just sees 
the breast buttons of the second man from him, hiding 
the rest of the line. The instructor, from his most con- 
venient post, sees the squad properly dressed, caution- 

ing the men against poking out their heads, and then 
commands, Front! when the men turn their heads to 
the front and look straight before them, remaining im- 
movable in the position of the soldier. 
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ght— 
‘AcE! Each man, making a pivot of the left heel, 
faces round to the right, without altering the position of 
the body otherwise, which places the equad in file. The 
instructor next commands, Jeft—Face! Each man, 
making a pivot of the left heel, faces round to the left, 
which places the squad in rank once more. 


the men execute them without crowd or disorder. The 
men, when in rank, should just brush the elbows of 
their right and left men, and when in file should be 
about fourteen inches distant from breast to back. The 
instructor must see that these distances are preserved 
exactly, and that all the men face in either direction 
without gaining ground, and will also see each man 
quite perfect in “right ” and “ left face” before proceed- 
ing any further in the lessons—a remark applicable to 
every lesson. The instructor next commands (after due 
explanation), Abowt—Face! At the word about each 
man throws the right foot behind the left, at right angles 
thereto, the hollow of the right immediately behind the 
heel of the left, the ball of the foot on the ground 


Pos'n of Soldier. 


Face, 


Y Avont- 
A 


At the word fuce each man wheels round to the right 
and rear on the left heel, till looking in the opposite di- 
rection without changing ground, carrying the right 
heel beside the left. , 
The squad is now in line, faced to the rear; and a 
second about face brings them to their first position in 
the same way. The squad will be exercised in these 
three facings till they execute them without any dis- 
order and together, after which they will execute them 
without any commands to the sound of the bugle, as 
follows : 

Right, face! 


Left, face ! About, face ! 











FRENCH NAVAL TACTICS.—CONCLUSION. 


(Extracts from the General Instructions sed for the new 
— ef the Signal Book. From the French of Vice-Admiral 
raviere.) 


GETTING UNDER WAY AND COMING TO. 
A FLEET should as much as possible get under way 
and come to anchor in order. If the flag-ship does not 
occupy an outside berth at the time of getting under 
way, the admiral designates some other vessel to lead 
the fleet out. The ship indicated will steer such a course, 
and regulate her speed in such a manner, that the order 
of steaming (or sailing) signalled may be easily and 
promptly formed. If no particular order be signalled, 
then the order in which the fleet was anchored will be 
continued after getting under way. 
Approaching an anchorage in the absence of signals, 
the fleet is to anchor in the order in which it then is. 
The signal to “anchor together” is always acompa- 
nied by the “ flag of execution.” At the moment of haul- 
ing down this flag every ship should let go her anchor. 
Ships not in their stations when signal is made do not 
anchor till in the proper bearing and distance required 
by their position in the prescribed order. 
UNDER WAY. 

The flag-ship always takes No. 1, e0 that in the line 
ahead, natural order, it is the leading ship, and at the 
extremity of one of the wings in the line abreast or on a 
line of bearing, whether in the natural or inverted or- 
der. 
The object of this arrangement is to permit the admiral 
to lead the fleet without constantly resorting to signals 
whenever the fleet is formed in line ahead, natural order, 
or when in other words it has to turn to the side on 
which the flag-ship is placed. 
Should the admiral place himself outside the line or 
change his station, the vessel which replaces him takes 
his number and with it the duty of leading the fleet, 
conformably to instructions. 
The flag-ship takes the number assigned and the sta- 
tion it oceupies for the time being. 
Whenever the course of the fleet carries it in the vi- 
cinity of land, the admiral should as much as possible 
place himself inside (nearest the land). 
Unless the admiral makes his manceuvres independ- 
ently, or has taken a position outside the line, every 
ship should closely follow his motion, either in changing 
course or performing a particular manceuvre. 

In whatever order the fleet may be formed, a compass 
signal hoisted by itself will indicate the course to be 
steered. 

According to the order in which the fleet may be 
formed, it will change to the course signalled either by 
a countermarch or a conversion so as to preserve the 
same order on the new course. 

Should the fleet become dispersed through any cause 
whatever, it will reform in the last order signalled, un- 
less the admiral prescribe some other. 

While the fieet is under way ships are bound to keep 
their stations only within the limits n to prevent 
collision, and to permit if need be a sudden change of 
course. 


miral, the order should be rectified. The regulator 
hoists the same flag, and the other ships hoist it at half 
mast, only running it up-when in position. As soon as 
the order is rectified the is hauled down. 





Factnes.—The instructor next commands (first ex- 


The positions of right and left face are repeated till | h 


Every time the rectification flag is hoisted by the ad- | sienais 


changes affecting her engines. The balls bent to the 
hailiards leading from the meat topgallant yard are for 
this purpose. 

When the fleet stops there are five different conditions 
under which the fires are to be kept : 

Ist. Pushed back to the bottom of the furnaces, in 
which case the fleet cannot start ahead again under an 


our. 

2d. If the fires have been allowed to fall, the fleet 
should be able to start ahead again in half an hour after 
the signal is made to raise fires. 
3d. When the fires are kept up under one boiler, the 
rest being pushed back, each ship should at the expira- 
tion of fifteen minutes be able to execute an evolution, or 
to separate herself from a ship in dangerous proximity. 

4th. When the signal to stop is followed by the sig- 

nal to keep fires lighted, ak ship should be able to 
start ahead in in fifteen minutes from the time of 
giving the order. 
5th. When the signal is made to stop simply, without 
being followed by another signal, the engines must be 
kept in condition to obey the first order, and each ship 
must maintain her position. 
Position lights are the lights which at night every 
ship hoists forward and aft, to indicate her movements 
and her position. 
Generally the position lights consist of two lights at 
the peak and one on the bowsprit. 
Position lights may be made to indicate the ships’ 
numbers, by each ship raising a distinct combination, 
varying the number and position of the lights at the 


peak. 

At night, whatever may be the order in which the 
fleet is formed, the admiral may by means of his stern 
lights and showing his position lights, execute any 
change of course without further signal, provided he be 
at the head of the line, or on the side toward which the 
fleet should turn. 
The other ships should be attentive to the movements 
of the admiral, and execute the necessary manceuvre for 
restoring the fleet to the order in which it was before 
the position lights were hoisted. 

BATTLE. 

A fleet to be prepared for action should have all the 
fires lighted. 
No captain should engage the enemy except by signal 
from the commander-in-chief, or in accordance with pre- 
vious instructions. Should the darkness of the night, a 
fog, or the peculiar position of the fleet not permit the 
use of signals, every commanding officer must act ac- 
cording to circumstances. 
The admiral should make known to his captains the 
plan of attack, as well as the manceuvres by which he 
purposes to execute if. 
After the action once begins he abstains as much as 
possible from further signalling.* 
Unless there be orders to the contrary, every captain 
finding himself in a position to run down an enemy’s 
ship should not hesitate to do so, that mode of fighting 
being one of the principal offensive elements of an iron- 
clad fleet. The fleet which can assume the character of 
pursuer has a marked advantage over the one forced into 
the position of being pursued. Fie 
When two fleets steer for each other for the purpose 
of ramming, the ships which miss the shock and pass 
through the enemy’s line should immediately turn to 
renew the attack, going to starboard or port as previous- 
ly directed by the admiral. 
The action having become general, almost everything 
must be left to the courage and skill of the captains. 
In no case will the previous orders of the admiral ex- 
cuse the inaction of any part of the fleet during the 
fight.t+ 
The defence of the flag-ship is confided to the whole 
fleet—that of ships carrying the flag of a’fiag-officer, or 
the broad pennant of a commander of a division to the 
particular division to which it belongs. 
No ship should without orders separate herself from 
the fleet during battle to pursue any of the enemy’s ves- 
sels that may retire. 
Those ships which are not stationed in the line of 
battle should exert themselves to secure disabled ships, 
to turn back or destroy fire-ships and torpedo vessels of 
the enemy, and to cover the movements of their own 
ships provided with incendiary or explosive materials. 
A captain having exhausted every means of defence, 
and all further resistance becoming impossible, he should 
if practicable save his crew and destroy his vessel rather 
than surrender her to the enemy. 








THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY. 


THE commander of the rebel iron-clad Tennessee, dur- 
ing the naval engagement in Mobile harbor, sends the 
following account of that affair to a Southern paper, The 
Plantation : 


On the morning of the 5th of August, 1864, it was 
discovered at about six o’clock that the fleet under com- 
mand of Admiral Farragut, which had been lying at 
anchor some three miles outside the entrance to Mobile 
bay, were under way, steaming into the entrance. This 
fleet consisted of six first-class sloops-of-war, eight gun- 
boats — = ber pees monitors- ing an arma 
ment of two hun and two 8, and an aggregate force 
of three thousand men. _ gtr ome wie command 
of Admiral Buchanan was composed of three small gun- 
boats and the ram Tennessee, whose total defences were 
twenty-two guns and about four hundred and seventy 
men.. The wooden vessels of the enemy were lashed to- 


* Lord Collingwood, in a letter describing the battle of Trafalgar, 
remarks: “ As the mode of our attack had been previously deter 
mined on, and communicated to the flag officers and 
were necessary, and none were made, except to 
order as the lines bore down.” 


1 This cannot fail to remixd the professional reader of the well 
known clause in Nelson’s celebrated order, published to his fleet 
shortly before the battle just referred to. “Ip 
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When under way every ship should make known any 


case | cannot: be seen or clearly understood, no ‘captain can de 
very wrong if he places his ship alongside thal of an enemy. . 
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gether in couples, and formed in line ahead with the 
monitors leading. When they approached within easy 
range of the guus of Fort Morgan, General R. L. Page, 
who commanded that work, opened fire upon them, but 
without serious damage to any of the vessels. They 
soon entered the bay, where they were met by the Ten- 
nesseé and the three gunboats under Admiral Buchanan 
—all of which had commenced firing at the o_o 
fleet at about the same moment with Fort Morgan, an 

had inflicted severe injury upon their men by the effect 
of a raking fire with percussion shells. The superior 
speed of the wooden vessels soon placed them ahead of 
the monitors, and as their leader (the Hurtford, Ad- 
miral Farragut’s flag-ship) pressed into the bay, an effort 
was made by the 7'ennessee to run her down, or sink her 
by a blow from her prow, but this was easily avoided by 
a slight turn of the helm, as her speed was nearly double 
that of her pursuer. Failing in this attempt, it became 
instantly necessary to stop and turn the head of the ship 
in an opposite direction, with the hope of success in the 
same design upon the other vessel; but this was also 
frustrated by the great disparity of speed between them 
and the Zennessee, and they steamed away frpm her 
with all the speel they could command, until they 
reached a point nearly 4 miles above the entrance of the 
bay, where they anchored in deep water. The moni- 
tors, meanwhile, were left to engage the Tennessce, and 
the Confederate gunboats were dispersed and attacked 
singly by three times their number of much heavier ves- 
sels, their lashings having now been cast off and each 
one left to fight to the best advantage. The gunktoat 
Morgan, under the command of Commander Harrison, 
finding herself too hotly pressed by this Jargely superior 
force, placed herself immediately under the guns of Fort 
Morgan, where she remained till nightfall, and then 
steamed up to Mobile. The Gaines, under Lieutenant- 
Commander Bennett, having received several shots under 
the water line, was run on to the beach to prevent sink- 
ing, and the Selsna, Lieutenant-Commander Murphy, 
surrendered to two of the enemy’s gunboats, each of su- 
perior force. The monitor Tecumseh, while steaming to- 
ward the 7ennessee, with the view of sinking her by the 
use of her prow and fifteen-inch guns, was suddenly 
struck by a torpedo and sunk in deep water immediately 
abreast of Fort Morgan—only eight men, out of a crew 
of one hundred and twenty-five, having been rescued 
from a watery grave. She had not fired a shot, but was 
reserving all her energies for the encounter with the 
Tennessee, which vessel was now in hot pursuit of the 
invading fleet which had sailed so gallantly up the bay. 

As soon as Admiral Farragut discovered her design, 
by her reopening the action when within range of his 
vessels, he got his fleet under way and attacked her with 
as much of his force as could bring a gun to bear upon 
her without danger of injuring each other ; and not con- 
tent with using his guns alone, he ordered several of his 
heaviest vessels to run into the Tennessee at full speed, 
with the hope of sinking her. She received five tremen- 
dous shocks from vessels whose speed could not have 
been less than ten miles per hour, without apparent in- 
jury to herself, but greatly to their own, while the con- 
stant shower of eleven-inch solid shot, fired from the 
distance of only a few feet, produced no other effect 
than a slight indentation of the iron plating, and a 
few splinters from the inside of the shield. 

The only pilot on board the Tennessee having been 
seriously wounded early in the action, it became a source 
of great anxiety to her commander lest she should be 
grounded, and thus placed at the mercy of the enemy ; 
but the result proved that this unfortunate condition 
was to be occasioned by a very different cause, and one 
which he had long apprehended. “Che steering appara- 
tus of the ship was defective from the first, and itseemed 
almost impracticable to protect it against the inevitable 
destruction which awaited it in such an engagement. 
The enemy having discovered, when running into the 
ship, that the chains leading to the rudder-head were 
exposed on the after-deck, turned his attention especially 
to their destruction, which was, of course, easily effected 
at such close quarters. At about the same time, the 
smoke-pipe, which had been riddled by shot, was broken 
close off to the top of the shield, or upper deck, by the 
concussion produced by the ramming process adopted by 
the heavy vessels of the enemy, and the smoke and heat 
issuing from the broken pipe came down upon the men 
at the guns with almost insupportable effect. 

The ports of the ship were covered, when the guns 
were run in for loading, by heavy iron covers, which re- 
volved on pivots, but it unfortunately happened that 
those of the bow and stern ports were so jammed against 
the side of the shield by the enemy’s shot that it became 
impossible to move them; and it was while superintend- 
ing a mechanic who was endeavoring to back out one of 
these pivot bolts, so as tu bring the stern gun into action 
again, that;Admiral Buchanan received a wound in his 
leg, which disabled him completely. The poor machin- 
ist was crushed by the same shot so that his remains had 
the appearance of sausage-meat, and one of the gun’s 
crew was also killed by an iron splinter. After the 
wheel chains leading to the rudder-head were destroyed, 
the “relieving tackles ” were used to steer the ship, but 
she was not long permitted to avail herself of this ex- 
pedient, a shot having taken away blocks and tackle 
both only a few moments after they were resorted to. 

When Admiral Buchanan was wounded, the com- 
mander of the ship was immediately informed, and went 
from his station in the pilot-house to receive his orders. 
The admiral greeted him with, “ Well, Johnson, they’ve 
got me—yon’ll have to look out for her.” Hastening to 
the after or stern gun, where the catastrophe had just 

occurred, it was discovered by the commander for the 
first time that the gun had been changed to the broad- 
side, and returning immediately forward he found that 
the same course had been adopted with the bow gun, 
and for the same reason—the port cover being fastened 
against the side of the shield by the enemy’s shot, so 
as to render it immovable except by backing out the 
pivot-bolt. 


The enemy was not slow in perceiving the helpless 
Condition of the “ Tennessee,” with her smoke-pipe gone, 


her rudder rendered useless, and her battery powerless 
to inflict any injury upon his vessels, which had now 
stationed themselves immediately ahead and astern of 
the ill-fated “ Ram.” When the condition of things was 
fully realized by her commander, and had continued 
for nearly half an hour, during which she was unable 
to fire a gun, he went to the lower deck where the 
wounded admiral had been taken for surgical atten- 
danco and reported it to him, upon which he replied: 
“Well, if you can do the enemy no further damage you 
might as well surrender—there’s no use lying here for 
a target ”—or words of similar import ‘ The comman- 
der immediately returned to the gun-deck and gave the 
order to “ cease firing,” simply to let the crew under- 
stand that the ship was to be surrendered, and as the 
enemy’s shot were falling rapidly upon her stern and 
bow, he then proceeded to the top of the shield to haul 
down the flag, which he found had been seized on toa 
boat-hook handle and then lashed to the grating, form- 
ing the cover of the shield. While engaged in remov- 
ing the flag several of the enemy’s shot struck the boat, 
but the commander was so fortunate as to escape un- 
hurt ; and while he remained there, one of the heaviest 
of the enemy’s vessels ran into the ship, though at slow 
speed, and endeavoring to avoid the collision after dis- 
covering that she had surrendered. As she rebounded 
her commander appeared on the forecastle and exclaim- 
ed: “ This is the United States steamer Ossipee. Halloo, 
Johnson; how are you? Le Roy, don’t you know me? 
I'll send a boat alongside for you.” Captain Johnson 
simply replied, “ Aye, aye, sir,” and went below to 
await the coming boat, in which he was taken on board 
the Ossipee,and met at the gangway by an old per- 
sonal friend, and a gallant officer, although so lately en- 
gaged in deadly conflict, with a cordial greeting, and the 
kindest manner was exhibited toward him during the six 
days he remained on board his vessel as prisoner of war. 

Captain Johnston paid a brief visit subsequently to 
hie late command for the purpose of ascertaining what 
damage had been inflicted upon her shield. Not a sin- 
gle shot had penetrated its almost invulnerable sides, 
although struck several hundred times at the closest 
possible range. She was struck but once by a 15-inch 
shot, which caused the iron to bend and the timber to 
bulge about a foot, but failed to penetrate, although fired 
from a distance of less than one hundred yards, and 
notwithstanding the fact that it struck in the weakest 
part of the shield, between two of the broadside ports. 
The after end of the shield gave the greatest evidence of 
the effects of the terrific bombardment she received, 
being considerably shaken, and the plating in many 
places torn from the bolts. 

Four of the principal vessels of Admiral Farragut’s 
fleet were so seriously injured as to render it necessary 
for them to return to the North for repairs, and the 
steam-pipe of one of them was cut, by which several of 
her crew were scalded to death and others seriously 
wounded. The admiral’s official report acknowledged 
the killing and wounding of nearly as many as com- 
posed the entire force under Admiral Buchanan, and 
the fact that several of the invading fleet were not sunk 
is mainly attributable to the slow rate of speed of the 
Tennessee, a defect which has yet to be overcome in the 
construction of iron-clad vessels. 

Hoping that the foregoing account of my naval ex- 
perience at Mobile may be found interesting by your 
readers, and with great personal esteem, I remain re- 
spectfully yours, J. D. JOHNSTON. 





KIT CARSON AS HE WAS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Delaware County Republi- 
can criticises the portrait of Kit Carson which was pre- 
sented in a poem by Joaquin Miller, published in JJur- 
per’s Weekly, and entitled “ Kit Carson’s Ride.” This 
correspondent, who evidently knew Carson, says: 

Carson was a man cleanly of mind, body, and speech, 
and by no manner of means a border ruffian. He had 
no gift of swearing. The only oath I ever heard him 
use was that of William the Conqueror, which I had 
once read to him out of a stray volume of “ Tristam 
Shandy.” On this occasion he drew a long, single-barrel 
pistol (old Constable’s make), which Fremont had given 
me, andI to Kit, for we had no “ gold-mounted Colt’s 
true companions for years ” in those simple-minded days, 
and with slow, deadly speech, which carried the sense of 
imminent mischief in it, said to one who was in the act 
of a cowardly wrong upon a sick man: 

“Sergeant, drop that knife, or, ‘by the splendor of 
God,’ I’ll blow your heart out.” 

He had not the advantages of education, but was as 
wise as the beaver, and of great dignity and simplicity 
of character, and not given to the least vulgarity of 
thought or expression, nor would he tolerate it in those 
about him. 

Dear old Kit! Not such as this poet painted you, do 
I recall the manI loved. Looking back through the 
misty years, I see a man Tasso—if you had lived in 
an earlier age—would have placed by the side of God- 
frey, and made the companion of Tancrede and Rinaldo; 
a man, pure, very pure in his nature—not given to lust- 
ful ways, but calm, serious, and sweet of temper ; a man 
of very moderate stature, but broad-fronted and elastic, 
yet by no means robust of frame, though gifted with 
immense endurance and nerves of steel. A head quite 
remarkable for its full size and very noble forehead ; 
quiet, thoughtful blue eyes and yellow hair, a firm 
strong jaw and a face somewhat dished, like an Arab 
horse, that made a man who had never seen him before 
look at him again with the thought that he would “do 
to tie to;” arms rather long, thin and strong flanks, 
with slightly bandy legs. This was the outward shape 
which enclosed a spirit as high and ——- and as no- 
ble as ever tenanted the body of a man. No man this 
to take his woman’s horse, because it was faster than 
his,own, and leave her to a prairie fire while he galloped 
off to twaddle, in tumid bosh, over “her marvellous 
eyes.” O Kit, my heart beats quicker, even now, old 
fellow, when I think of the time, twenty-five years ago, 








when I lay on the burning sands of the great desert, un- 


der a, mesquite bush, where you had, tenderly “as a wo- 
man would have put her first-Lorn, laid ae sore from 
wounds and fever, on your only blanket. I see the dim 
lake of waterless mirage. Isee the moving sands rip- 
ple with the faint, hot breezs around us, and break upon 
our scattered saddles. I see the poor mules famishin 
of thirst, with their tucked flanks and dim eyes, an 
hear their sad and plaintive cry go up out of the 
wilderness for help. I see the men yale resolute, or 
despondent, standing around or seeking such shelter as 
a saddle-blanket over a gun-stick or withered sage-bush 
would afford, and then under that sun of flame and on 
those burning sands, without a thought of ever seeing 
water again, you poured upon my fevered lips the last 
drop in camp from your canteen. O Kit! I think again 
of afterwards on the bloody Gila, where we fought ali 
night and travelled all day, with each man his bit of 
mule meat and no other food; and when I, so worn from 
a hurt that I could yo no further, begged you to leave me 
there and save yourself, see you leaning on that old 
Hawkins gun of yours (mine now), and looking out of 
those clear blue eyes at me with a surprised reproach, 
as one who takes an insult from a friend. And I re- 
member when we lay side by side on « bloody battle- 
field all night, when you mourned like a woman, and 
would not be comforted, not for those who had fallen, 
but for the sad hearts of women at home when the tale 
would be told. And I remember another night we 
passed side by side, in the midst of an enemy’s camp, 
where discovery was death, and where you would not 
take a mean advantage of a sleeping foe. 

And I recall how you avenged the death of the Dela- 
ware, on the Klamath, with a quick and sombre ven- 
geance. Then you were with Fremont, and afterwards 
at the solitary spring of Archillete, when you all 
stood around shocked at the horrid spectacle of slaughter 
which met your eyes—a whole family done to sudden 
death by Indians. Fremont asked, * Who will follow 
the wretches and strike them in their camp?” It was 
you, old Kit, and Alexis Godey, who took the trail. A 
long and weary hundred and twenty miles you followed 
that bloody band. You two attacked, in broad daylight, 
a hundred, killed many, for which you brought our 
grizzly mountain vouchers back, and recovered every 
stolen horse for the sole survivor, a little boy; and this 
you did in pity for the women who had beenslain. And 
out of such a man the poet has made the libidinous 
monkey of his story. 

Oh, wise of counsel, strong of arm, brave of heart, 
and gentle of nature, how bitterly have you been ma- 
ligned ! En MArripPoso, 








WE have an important statement irom the Southern 
Historical Society of the military strength of the late 
Confederacy, and of the losses on that side during the 
war. It is reported as correct by General Cooper, who 
was the assistant adjutant-general of the Rebel military 
establishment, and we have no doubt is as near the ex- 
act truth as we shall ever be able to get. The state- 
ment sets forth that the whole number of soldiers in 
the Southern army during the four years of the war did 
not exceed 600,000; that at no time were there more 
than 400,000 men on the muster-roll at once; and that 
the effective strength of the army was never greater 
than 200,000 men. At the time of Lee’s surrender, but 
100,000 were in the field. The total deaths from all 
causes during the war in the Confederate army were 
200,000. 


Tk United States Government has ‘or some time past 
been engaged in dredging out the channel of the Upper 
Mississippi, and recent reports from that region state 
that large boats will hereafter be able to pass up from 
Dubuque to St. Paul, Minnesota. ‘The channel has been 
scraped out to the depth of four feet over all the trouble- 
some sand bars, and large and dangerous snags have 
been removed. At Red Rock Bar, however, the channel © 
takes an abrupt turn and sets directly across the river, 
and the difficulty in navigation consists in turning the 
long boats without striking the points of the bars above 
and below. These obstacles, it is said, cannot be re- 
moved by means of the dredge-boats. 











Tue name of General John A. Dix of New York has 
been placed on the records as a pensioner for services ren- 
dered as second lieutenant in the Fourteenth and Twen- 
ty-first United States Infantry, in the war of 1812, He 
served four hundred and forty-nine dayr, and receives 
$8 per month, beginning on the 14th day of Februsry 
last. It is a remarkable fact that all pensioners, officers 
and privates, and the widows of non-survivors of the 
war of 1812, receive the same amount. 








Tue Free Press of Vienna says that a league for tke 
preservation of the peace of Europe has been formed at 
Gastein, and that Austria, Germany, and Italy are its 
adherents. The Provincial Correspondence says no fcr- 
mal treaty has been concluded between Germany ard 
Austria, but they have come toa good understanding as 
to the maintenance of peace. 








GENERAL Faidherbe has been sent by the French 
government to Switzerland to study the military organ- 
ization of that country. 








LETTERS LN THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE, 


Tux following is a list of letters remaining in the New York Post- 
office on the dates given. These letters are retained in the New 
York Office for one month from date, after which they are sent to 
the Dead-Letter Office, Washington: ’ 
ARMY. 

AvGusr 25. 
Devereaux, Colonel. 
i Aveusrt 29. 
Higgins, W., Captain, | Minner, J. J., Colonel, 
Livingston, Chas., Colonel. | Tilley, Ba., Captain. 

Tuthill, F. C., Captain. ; 

Letters have been received at this office for the following per- 
sons: Commander 8, B, Luce, U.S. Navy; Captain E, Ludlow" 





Assistant Quartermaster Volunteers. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Encampments.—The benefits to be obtained from encamp- 
ments are too many and important for the State of New 
York to entirely overlook, as it has done for years past. 
New York has the largest, best organised, and best equipped 
National Guard in the country; and its efficiency in drill, 
‘generally considered, is not excelled by any volunteer troops 
of the world. Now, bow has this eminence been secured, and 
how has the esprit du corps of this fine organization been 
maintained? Not, we must say with regret, throngh the 
liberality of the State, nor through its wise fostering care, 
but through the pride which every well-organized command 
of New York has felt in sustaining not only the reputation 
of its owa regiment, but also that of the whole body to which 
it belongs. We have all praise for the troops, very little for 
the State. What they could do for themselves and of them- 
selves the National Guardsmen have done. But there are 
some things they cannot do without State help. There are 
many of the necessary details of a soldier’s life a knowledge 
of which cannot be acquired in a dri!l-room, nor by an ex 

cursion tour through the country, but only by a systemutic 
encampment. Such an encampment is impossible except 
under the auspices and through the aid of the State. To 
show what little interest the State has taken in this matter, 
it is only necessary to quote from the Adjutant-General’s 
report, in which he says of the subject of encampment: * I 
am impressed with the belief that the advantages derived in 
the short time that can be devoted to these encampments are 
more than counterbalanced by the great expense to the State 
which attend them, and the inconvenience occasioned by the 
loas of time and consequent injury to business to which the 
officers and men are subjected by reason of their absence 
from their regular pursuits for several consecutive days.’’ 
He further states that ‘‘ field days for target practice are 
preferable, and that the mere routine of camp life will be 
easily learned when the troops are called to active duty.’’ 
It must be the expense which alone troubles the worthy Ad- 
jutant-General—economy being his hobby in the government 
of the State forces—for otherwise we see no consistency in 
his remarks on encampments. Of course, we understand 
perfectly well that the members lose a certain amount of 
time from business pursuits, but is not the same amount of 
time lost in attendance on excursion trips, etc., during every 
summer, and is not the time thus spent in many instances 
detrimental to good discipline as well as to the health of the 
members’? It has frequently proved so. Encampments, 
however, conducted on strictly military principles, are con- 
ducive to health, in addition to their necessary military ad- 
vantage, where field movements and target practice can come 
n equally for their share of attention. By this means the 
men in even the brief space of one week would acquire more 
soldierly knowledge than could be gained in almost an entire 
season of ia-door drilling. 

The report of the Inspector-General concurs fully with that 
of the A-tjutant-General relative to these encampments, 
showing most conclusively that the State has failed entirely 
to comprehend the real necessities of its troops, or the means 
by which alone they can be made most serviceable for all 
emergencies. The Inspector-General thus remarks: ‘‘ My 
experience induces the belief that the benefits derived from 
encamwpments hardly compensate for the trouble and expense. 
If encampments could be held remote from cities and large 
villages, if the men could be indueed to remain during the 
entire period assigned, and would discharge their duties as 
soldiers faithfully and with a sincere desire to improve in 
martial exercises, I have no doubt encampments could be 
made highly beneficial to the service; but with the liberal 
extension of furloughs which is the practice, and the restless- 
ness under the restraints of discipline which unfortunately 
manifests itself, particularly in organizations outside of the 
larger cities, I doubt whether much benefit is derived. Fre- 
quent field days and constant target practice are better cal- 
culated to promote the efficiency of the National Guard than 





encampments.’’ Thus argues the Inspector-General. We 


are surprised that so good a soldier of the late war should 
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opposition to these encampments, it strikes us, is the 
expense, a8 nearly all the serviceable camp equipments it ever 
had have long since been sold or destroyed, and the expense 
of new would be considerable. Yet a regiment of the First 
division last season succeeded in obtaining from the State 
authorities enough to encamp out of the State for ten days. 
The Twenty-eighth brigade, Sixth division, comprising two 
battalions, likewise encamped at Binghamton, N. Y., last 
season. For the former command entirely new equipments 
were purchased, while the latter used those which the State 
had on hand. Numerous applications have been made from 
time to time by regiments of the First division for camp 
equipments, the men being willing to pay their own ex- 
penses, asking of the State only the equipments. The State, 
however, has seldom been 2ble to comply with these requests 
on account of scarcity of encampment material, the Ninth, 
Colonel James Fisk, alone being successful in its application 
last season, when it encamped at Long Branch. We might 
continue this subject, but our space forbids, and we think we 
have in the foregoing stated enough to show that New York 
has made a mistake in its discouragement of the only means 
whereby its troops can become efficient soldiers. 


A Tents or tHe Seventa at Mansorac.—On Thurs— 
day, 24th instant, by invitation of General E. S. Viele, the 
Tenth (K) company, Seventh regiment, proceeded to Lake 
Mahopac by the 8 p. m. train of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad, accompanied by thirty pieces of the regimental 
band under Sergeant Waring. The lake was reached about 
12 u., where the command, some fifty strong, was received by 
General Viele and committee on celebration of New Boule- 
vard improvement. Heading a procession of farmers and 
workingmen, the company made a tour of the boulevard, and 
as it passed the hotels, which were crowded by visitors from 
the city, received any amount of cheering, waving of handker- 
chiefs, eto. Returning, the company halted at the Gregory 
House, stacked arms, and then listened to the speeches, ora- 
tions, etc., uttered in celebration of the event. General 
Viele, in making the opening speech, paid a very high com- 
pliment to the American Army in general and the Seventh 
regiment in particular. This portion of the programme over, 
Company K with band marched to General Viele’s residence, 
where the members were handsome'y entertained by the Gen- 
eral and Miss Viele. On returning, the company again 
stacked arms in front of ‘‘ Gregory’s,’’ and about 5 p. m. sat 
down to an elegant banquet at the hotel. At 10 Pr. m. the 
members took wagons for Croton Falls, and from there were 
conveyed by train to thiscity, which they reached about 2 
A. M. Friday, marching to the armory in a fearful thunder 
storm. The company heartily enjoyed the excursion, and 
got back tothe city without any other mishap than narrated 
above. General Viele was formerly commandant of the 
company, and is now president of its veteran corps associa. 
tion ; hence this special invitation to the company. 


Tae Rirte Practice Association.—The anaouncement 
in last week’s JournaL of the proposed formation of an 
association for rifle practice has been received with much 
favor, as shown by the continued receipts of names at this 
office of those wishing to become members of the association. 
It shows most conclusively that the National Guardsmen 
have had this matter at heart, and that it only required the 
effort now made to bring about the desired result. One 
officer, knowing the importance of the practice from past 
experience, writes us as follows : 


The thanks of the National Guard, not only of New York and 
New Jersey but of all the States, are due to the Army anp Navy 
Journal for its advocacy of the cause of rifle practice. In a few 

we shall all worder why this important subject had not chal- 
enged earlier attention. But better late than never holds good 
yet. Accept my congratulations on the result of your last appeal 
to the friends of the cause to show their hands. 


A few of our contemporaries have heartily endorsed the 
project. The New York Mazi, whose editor is an ex-officer, 
thus editorially comments on the necessity for rifle practice : 


Although the citizen soldiers of New York are a body of whose 
efficiency all are any | proud, they have unaccountably neglected 
this most important of their duties, so that in many in- 
stances men have served their entire period of service without firing 
asingle shot. Evenin the cases of the few regiments that have 
made excursions for practice, there has not only been no at- 
tempt at instruction, but such a want of proper knowledge of the 
subject displayed in making the ge yee as to destroy all the 
benefits that would otherwise result from such affairs. The only 
excuse that the officers of the National Guard have been able to 


introduce into his report such erroneous theories. Does any | offer for this anomalous condition of affairs, and for their inferiority 
one for a moment imagine that any good would arise from | to the English volunteers on this point, has been their inability to 
procure any books by which they could inform themselves upon 
there encampments unless thorough discipline was enforced | the subject. This, however, has been removed by the ARMY AND 
i Navy Jovurmau, which has recently published a series of articles 
and the most systematic regulations carried out, and every malallod - aon the poche Winbib oupe ¥ img e 
member made to understand that he came there for duty and | com: manual of “ Aiming Drill” ro “ ry Rifle Prac- 
ice,” but pointing out the various details required to be provided 
to perform service ? General McQuade must have little con- | fo? | OE Pong ay It we to be ho ok eho, a 
fidence in the discipline of the National Guard, and small thennt Guest =e pA > most | —¥- — = a= give it 
estimation of its officers, when he suggests their inability to | (Be attention which it not of 1S ier out 0 “aike qrounl in the 
enforce this discipline upon the men. Is it necessary that | vicinity of the city, wah, if i —- tf the National Guard 
these furloughs should be constantly issued to members, or a ty 4 bs. ~ Gun @e cuupateng of drill, ee ea 
do we expect men to go into camp unless they perform their | more than anything else to their military efficiency. Something of 
duties faithfully? No, General; when you doubt the ability — - or ee a ee 
of its officers and the faithfulness of the men, you undermine | The New York Times says : 
the foundation of the National Guard, and leave instead a| The Aamy anp Navy Journat hascommenced an effort to secure 


demoralized mob. On the contrary, we believe that the Na- phy a bg a oe Saat aad Setend Give 
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in the limits of the State. The brigades of the First and | ee sen cuald the breech loader, is not properly under 
Second divisions particularly should be allowed the beneficial | the rifle at targets cannot fail of attention, 
military privilege, and attendance should be made on these | Dominion every man, no matter 
occasions obligatory on every member thereof. The encamp- interest in targe : 

ments in other States, particularly in Massachusetts, have | amount of ammunition for 


for years proved most advantageous, and that State has, in | tarvet' practice, he is compelled by law to accom ~~ CS an 
this regard at least, shown a liberality that should put to the Pine 4 
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tion be obtained from the State. At any rate, the necessity for 
some such movement is apparent, and it must succeed. Now, 
sca One man in a score who knows the manual of arms could, if 
given the opportunity, even properly aim at a target, much less hit 
it- The immense waste of ammunition in 1861-2, compared with 
the execution, afforded a great contrast with later engagements of 
the war; and the terrific slaughter in the Franco-German war 
shows what educated troops can do. Target practice on approved 
principles cannot fail to be a popular thing, and must result in good 
to the State service. 


The Commercial Advertiser says : 


A military writer in the Anwy anp Navy Jounnat has just con- 
cluded a series of six 2 on the subject of rifle practice for our 
National Guard, which should be reproduced in separate form and 
obtain a wide circulation among our citizen soldiery. The advan- 
tages of thorough practice in the use-of the rifle, and the utility of 
establishing American ranges, need but little commendation among 
those who have given this subject any degree of attention. Our 
uniformed militia can become — in the use of their pieces 
only through competitive drill, at stated periods. The JouryaL 
announces that a movement is nuw on foot to establish ranges in 
the vicinity uf New York, and to arouse the National Guard to the 
advantage to themselves and the State of taking hold in earnest of 
the business of rifle practice. We are glad to hear this. Regi- 
mental target practice might easily be made a pleasant pastime ior 
a few days in the year; and a union of the different bodies could 
be made as effective in every way as the unnual gathering of the 
English volunteers on the Wimbledon Common. A beginning is 
all thd igzyeeded. One of our regiments setting the example, the 
others would soon follow, and a national system would not lons 
in growing to fine proportions. 


The Albany Press on the same subject says : 








_At,the suggestion of the Army anp Navy Journat, a rifle prac- 
tice association is being formed by the officers of the First and 
Second divisions, and promises to be an organization of much bene- 
fit to the National Guard. It is a movement that we heartily en- 
dorse, and hupe to see successfully carried out, and should be glad 
to hear of some of the live officers of the Ninth brigade becomin 
members that the benetita of such an organization may be enjoye 
by our own troops, who are sadly in need of encouragement io 
this matter. 

Tae TWELFTH AND THE ORANGEMEN.—One of the pleas— 
antest excursion trips ever made by any detachment of the 
Twelfth Infantry was enjoyed on Tuesday last at Orange, N. 
J., by Company G@, Captain McGowan, as the guests of Com- 
pany B, Second Infantry, N.G. S.N.J., Captain M. McChes— 
ney. These twocommands, while “‘ yet so far,’’ are very near 
in their intimacy, which social relationship has been mani- 
fested in the reunions of the members on different social 
occasions. The day opened inauspiciously, which undoubtedly 
decr eased the strength of the company, but nevertheless, aid- 
ed by volunteers, it paraded twenty-eight files front, divided 
into two platoons, under the command of Captain Charles I. 
McGowan, assisted by Lieutenants Walker and Kirby. The 
company was accompanied by the drum corps only, having 
been requested, we learned, by its Orange friends not to bring 
a band, as they would furnish the music. A number of offi- 
cersof the regiment accompanied the ‘‘ expedition,’ among 
whom were Captains Banta and Healy, Adjutant Murphy, 
Quartermaster Riker, Lieutenants Burns, Heintz, and Heiz- 
man. Major Gilon, the inspector of the Firts brigade, and 
former commandant of Company G, was also among the guests. 
The members were in ful! dress, white trousers and cross- 
belts, and made a very fine display, the white trousers be- 
ing particularly an attractive addition to tha blue swallow-tail 
and cross-belts. The company after leaving the armory took a 
direct route to Christopher street ferry,and was conveyed to th 
depot of the Morris and Essex Railroad and there took the 
11:20 a. Mm. train. The command left the train at Brick 
Church, the station below Orange, and was there received by 
its hosts, the members of Company B, and an immense con- 
course of enthusiastic residents. The formal reception then 
took place, after which Company B of the Second New 
Jersey escorted its visitors through a few of the main streets- 
The New Jersey company paraded two platoons of twelve 
files each, and were uniformed very nearly the same as the 
Twelfth, the white trousers and full-dress hat of the latter 
being the only distinguishing mark between the companies. 
The company made a most excellent appearance, and gave 
evidence of a material that only requires more drilling and 
steadiness to make it a “‘ crack’’ command. The battalion 
as then formed, headed by the New Jersey band and Twelfth 
drum corps, received many kindly remarks during the march, 
especially on one occasion, in one of the main avenues, when 
both companies paraded full company front. The Twelfth 
company in its white trousers, with a frontage of twenty 
eight files, made a very handsome display, as did the New 
Jersey company. The latter company, however, broke in a 
few instances and soon took to platoon fronts again, while 
the Twelfth company continued its front for some greater dis- 
tance, marching most admirably. The company was finally 
escorted to the private grounds or woods of Mr. C. W. Ban- 
ta, on Day street, where every provision had been made 
for the comfort of the guests in the way of an elegant colla- 
tion, lots of pretty girls, music—in fact everything heart could 
wish or taste desire. The pretty little grove was filled only 
by the invited guests of both commands, and everything 
made select in its nature. Dancing and general enjoyment 
followed until about 6 rp. m., when,a dress parade and review 
of the battalion took place in an adjoining lot, Captain Mc- 
Gowan in command. Colonel Allen, accompanied by a por- 
tion of his staff, officers of the Second New Jerzey, and 
Major Gilon, reviewed the troops, who appeared steady and 
to advantage during the ceremony. Regarding the details 
of the review we would prefer to keep silent, as this was an 
excursion trip merely, and many of the officers, new in com- 
mand. The “‘staff’’ of the battalion, however, was exceed- 
ingly steady; in fact, at onetime it was the most stationary 
object on the field. The review over, the fun was resumed 
and continued until past 10 Pp. w., when the New York com- 
pany assembled and was escorted to the depot, departing for 
home on the 10:40 train. The day finally was fair and the 
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Yorkers will never forget. These are the Orangemen that 
evoke no riots, and under whose bauners our National 
Guardsmen of the Twelfth sought shelter. 


Tue First Serezant—His Mivirary Duties.—The fol- 
lowing extract from an article in the Philadelphia Sunday 
Republic on the military duties of the first sergeant is the 
result of practical experience on the part of the writer, and 
is worthy of careful perusal by every first sergeant in the 
service, though the ideas of the writer differ in some respects 
from those current in the National Guard of New York: 


In our preceding article we spoke particularly of the ad- 
ministrative duties of the first sergeant. In this we give a 
few Lints upon his ‘‘ military duties.” : 

We here presume that the company is attached to a regi- 
ment, and is acting under regimental orders. 

The company having been ‘‘ warned,”’ and the hour of 
assembling arrived, the first sergeant directs a drummer to 
** beat the roll,”? at the sound of which the men assemble on 
the ‘‘company parade.” The sergeant now places the tallest 
corporal at the point where he desires the right of his com- 
pany to rest when in line, and faces him in the direction in 
prolongation of the line; he will now command, “ Fallin!’ 
and they will bring their pieces to *‘ the carry’’ and step out 
briskly around ‘‘ the right ’’ and “ rear,’’ one after another, 
without regard to who has precedence on account of height, 
each man taking his place immediately behind the man next 
taller than himself who has preceded him, and sixteen inches 
from his back to his own breast, but will give way to the left 
to permit a taller man to step in upon his right, now his 
front. During the execution of this command the first ser- 
geant will have stationed himself on the right, facing the 
‘* right corporal,” so that he may see down the line over the 
left shoulders, the better to observe the formation and more 
speedily detect and correct errors. 

From the moment the command “ Fall in ”’ is given down 
to the dispersing of the company, no member should be per- 
mitted to speak unless spoken to by an officer in authority. 

The company having fallen in in one rank, accurately 
‘‘eovering’’ and properly ‘‘ distanced,’’ and all the daty 
sergeants distributed along the entire line in the order in 
which they should find themselves when the company has 
completed its formation, the next command will be “ Front,’’ 
to be followed with ‘‘Support—Arms.”’ The first sergeant 
will now station himself in front of and facing his company, 
about six paces distant, bring his piece to ‘‘ an order,’’ and. 
from his parade roll book, call the roll, each man as he re- 
sponds to his name coming to ‘‘a carry ’’ and “an order.’’ 
Having completed the roll call he will carefully observe if 
any pieces remain at the ‘‘ support; ’’ if so, he will correct 
the omission, and return his book to his breast pocket, take 
up his piece to the ‘‘carry,’’ and command, first, ‘* Carry— 
ArMs;”’ second, “ Right—Face;’’ third, ‘‘In two ranks, 
form company—Manrca ;’’ and place himself upon the right, 
facing the left of the company, to observe that each rucces- 
sive man accurately aligns himself upon the ‘‘ right’? as he 
comes into his place; then stepping to the ‘‘rear’’ to sew 
that the “rear rank’’ and ‘rank of file-closers’’ are cor- 
rectly aligned, which being done, he will command ‘ Front,’’ 
and then verify the numerical strength of the company, and 
proceed to the captain’s quarters, ‘‘salute,’? and report, 
‘** Sir, the company is formed.’’* 

Returning to the company, he will take his place upon the 
right, and assume the same position with the men. If the 
distance from the “‘ comp .ny parade ” to the captain’s quar- 
ters is far, the company should be brought to an order, and 
‘fin place rest,’’? before starting, from which they will be 
brought to the ‘‘carry’’ as soon as the captain is seen ap- 
proaching. When the captain has arrived in front of the 
company the sergeant will step one pace forward, face to the 
left, and command, ‘‘ Present—Arms,” face to the front, 
step back into line and present, as do the company. 

At this point the captain assumes command, though the 
duty of the first sergeant is not yet done. The company now 
being at ‘‘in place rest,’’ the command, ‘‘ Attention,’’ from 
the captain, produces perfect quiet, and fixes the eyes of the 
entire company upon him, while they still retain their posi- 
tion of ease. Calling the first sergeant by his title and name, 
he, upon hearing it, quickly assumes the position of the 
soldier ‘‘ at the carry,’’ and salutes with the left hand across 
the breast, in which position he remains during the time he 
is receiving instructions from the captain. We will suppose 
the present instruction is for him to answer the adjutant’s 
call to the ‘‘first sergeants.’’ In ‘*quick’’ or ‘double 
time,’’ with piece at ‘right shoulder shift,’’ the sergeant 
proceeds, by the shortest line, to the centre of the “ regi- 
mental parade,’’ where the adjutant will have stationed him- 
self to receive the sergeants’ reports. Arriving before the 
adjutant, he will place himself upon the left of those sergeants 
who may have preceded him; he will bring his piece to the 
carry, salute, and report the number “‘ present for parade”? 
somewhat in this manner: ‘‘ Company A, two commissioned 
officers, four sergeants, and twenty-eight and one-half files, 
present,’’ all of which the adjutant notes down from each ser- 
geant as they successively arrive and report. 

The adjutant, having ascertained the ‘‘ average,’’ instructs 
the sergeants that the “company front’ will be (—) files. 
Those sergeants who have reported an excess will be espe- 
cially instructed to send a given number of files from each of 
their several companies ; as each of these receives his instruc- 
tions, he will take the ‘‘ right shoulder shift,’? and return to 
his company in the same manner in which he came upon the 
ground. 

Those sergeants who reported below the ‘‘ average ”’ will 
remain to conduct to their companions the ‘ special details ’’ 
which the adjutant may assign to them. All, upon arriving 
upon their company parades, will report to their respective 
captains the instructions from the adjutant. That sergeant 
who has been instructed to send a detail from his company 
will place himself opposite his company, and command ‘‘ At- 
tention to detail;’’ his piece at an ‘‘ order,’’ or reclining 
against his shoulder, he will proceed to call from his detail 
book the names of those men next in turn for such duty. 

As each man’s name is called, he will resume the “ posi— 
tion of the soldier at a carry’’ and step one pace to the front 
of the company opposite his place inline. The first sergeant 
will verify this detail by count and call upon one of the 
‘* duty sergeants,’’ who, cpon hearing his name, will present 
himself before the first sergeant, salute hima la sergent, 
and be instructed to “‘ conduct this detail to the adjutant, 
upon the regimental parade, and report (—) files from (—) 





* When the sergeant reports the company to the captain, it is 
usual, in the field, to report the names and number of the absen- 
tees; except in camp duty, this is not essentially necessary in the 
opus militia, as the sergeant’s monthly report shows such de- 

juents, 





company.’’ The duty se: eant faces the detail and com- 
mands: 1. Detail, right—bace; 2. Close order—Marcu; 
3. In two ranks, form detail—Marca; 4. Right—Facz ; 
5. Right shoulder shift—Arms; 6. Forward (quick)— 
Marcu ; and conducts them to the adjutant, and, halting it 
upon the left of the details that may have preceded it, salutes, 
and reports as directed. As soon as the detail clears the com- 
pany front, the first sergeant will proceed to divide the com- 
pany into the required ‘‘front’* and resume his place on the 
“the field duties of the sergeants, espesially the ‘‘ guides,’’ 
are sufficiently defined in the Tactics, and need not be ex- 
tended by us, but the above information is not, we believe, 
to be found in any book, and is only to be obtained from 
practical experience. 

Forty-seventH InrFANTRY.—The preparations for the re- 
ception of the New Haven ‘‘Grays’’ and ‘' Blues’’ (two com- 
panies of the Second Connecticut militia) by this command 
on the 13th inst. are now almost completed, and the officers 
of the regiment continue to meet every Monday evening to 
hear reports of committees, and report the progress of the 
arrangements for the grand military fete, which undoubtedly 
will be one of the greatest military events the citizens of the 
‘* Burgh ’’ ever witnessed. The programme as completed thus 
far is as follows: The New Haven companies will be received 
at the boat, Peck slip, at 3 o’clock Pp. m., September 13, by a 
detachment of the Forty-seventh, composed of Companies A, 
B, and E, and escorted to the armory, where they will be 
informally received and be provided with a light ‘‘ stomach- 
staying”? repast; after which they will be dismissed until 
7:30 Pp. M., at which time they will reform and proceed to the 
foot of Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D., to receive the Twelfth 
regiment of New York, at 8:30 p. mw. After joining the 
Twelfth, a short parade will be made through some of the 
principal streets (route not yet decided), and afterward pro- 
ceed to the armory, where the guests will be formally wel- 
comed to partake of the hospitality of ‘‘Our Own.’’ At the 
conclusion of this feast of soul and reason, a battalion of 
the Forty-seventh will escort the Twelfth to the ferry, and 
the rest remain with the New Haven companies. 

The next morning the Forty-seventh and its guests pro- 
ceed by 9 o’clock special train to Rockaway Beach, where a 
dinner will be given in honor of the ‘‘Grays’’ and “ Blues,”’ 
returning from the beach about 3 o’clock. The battalions 
will then proceed to the armory, take arms, and a battalion 
of the Forty-seventh regiment will escort the New Haven 
companies to the foot of Tenth street, East River, at about 
4:30 p.m. Here the Twenty-second regiment will take them 
in charge and follow up the reception on the New York side, 
the Forty-seventh returning home. The Forty-seventh will 
parade in full dress (white belts). Everything is working 
admirably, end if the New Haven companies ‘‘ hold out ”’ 
throughout the programme, we imagine they will get the 
greatest reception on the part of the Brovklyn and New York 
troops ever given to any military organization. 

Various Irems.—On the evening of the 24th of August 
the new commander of the Second brigade, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Funk, was the recipient of a serenade at Irving Hall. 
Of course, there was a happy time all around, and plenty of 
wine consumed, to the undoubted gratification of the gen- 
erous commander, who in return listened to the sweet strains 
of the Eleventh’s band, the compliments of his many friends, 
and was finally handsomely saddled in a McClellan style. 
For this are we soldiers......The reports constantly gaining 
ground to the effect that the Commander-in-Chief of New 
York State, in consequence of the political feelings at the 
present time, fears to agitate any matter of interest for the 
National Guard, are perfectly absurd. The Breech-loading 
Board has met several times, and may be still holding its ses- 
sions in secret. Still, this does not satisfy our National 
Guardsmen, who in a few weeks commence the drill season 
using, except in a rew regimental instances, the old muzzle- 
loaders. The appropriation was passed last winter. Does it 
take one year for a State Board to. decide on the merits of 
the different arms presented? At one time the most remark- 
able fact was reported that the board had decided before 
meeting or examining a single gun. Now all this, of course, 
must be taken with a grain of salt, like reports of a similar 
charceter which ‘continue circulating relative to the adop- 
tion “' this or that gun. Nothing is definitely known, but, 
in «> alt of knowledge, it is ‘‘ whispered’ that the 
isthe final choice of the board, and the other patentees 
may as well withdraw, etc. Such are the statements con- 
stantly emanating from several gun-makers, and the whole 
subject can only be settled by the immediate action of the 
State Board. The troops should have the breech-loaders 
this season. Delays are dangerous; the appropriation may 
be repealed this winter. So, strike while the iron is hot...... 
The first annual target practice excursion of the ‘‘ Major 
Fred. J. Karcher Light Guard,” composed mostly of the 
members of the Thirty-second Infantry, under the command 
of Captain John Kissel, takes place at East New York Octo- 
ber 3. This company is named after the major of the Thirty- 
second regiment......The season for resuming drill is fast ap- 
proaching, and the different companies of the National Guard 
are preparing to again ‘‘ buckle on the armor’’ and begin 
the routine duties of the in-door exercises of a soldier. Com- 
pany G, First Infantry, Captain Frank M. Clark, opens the 
drill season on the 12th inst. by a reception and hop given to 
its friends at the regimental armory......The Independent 
Veteran Zouaves of Troy visit this city on Monday next. 
They have challenged any military company of this city or 
Brooklyn to a competitive drill for the State championship. 
We have not heard of any acceptances of this bold challenge, 





nor do we think any companies of the First or Second divi- 
sion will entertain any such proposition. It is perfect folly 
for companies, independent or otherwise, to go roaming over 
the country seeking, like a roaring lion, those whom they 
expect to devour. We admire perfection in drill and the 
spirit of friendly rivalry between different companies of the 
State service, but these fancy and ‘‘ champion ” drills have 
about had their run. They partake too much of the base- 
ball sham......The annual target excursion and festival of 
the Fifth regiment drum corps takes place at Hamilton Park 
on Monday next. Drum-Major Berchet is in command of 
the corps, and these occasions are always ‘‘jolly.’’......The 
grand civic and military ball given at the Continental Hotel, 
Long Branch, on Monday evening last, was perhaps one of 
the most brilliant and numerously attended ever given in 
that vicinity. In addition to the charming women, elegant 
toilets, gay trappings of the military, andsombre dress of the 
civilians, there was the famous band of the Ninth Infantry, 
which, increased to the permanent number of 200 pieces, 
discoursed the sweetest strains during the evening on the 
gayly illuminated lawn in front of the hotel. Downing, its 
masterly leader, handled the baton characteristically well ; 
and as for Levy the celebrated, he fairly outdid himself...... 
Campany C, Sixth Infantry, Captain L. Bloom, holds its an- 
nual target excursion and festival at the Cremorne Garden 
on Wednesday next......It is announced that Lieutenant 
Louis Finkelweier, of the Thirty-second regiment, will suc> 
ceed Colonel Schnepf as commandant of the Schuetzen Corps, 
a military organization connected with the Turn-Verein of 
Williamsburgh. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS. 
Connecticur.—At a meeting of the officers of the Second 
C. N. G@. held in New Haven on Wednesday of last week, 
Captain J. H. Bario of Meriden was elected ,lieutenant- 


.| colonel of the regiment. The selection of Captain Bario for 


second in command of the Second shows good judgment on 
the part of the officers. The lieutenant-colonel elect has 
long been a favorite in the regiment, and, as an officer and 
a gentleman, his reputation extends even to New York and 
elsewhere. We note with much interest the proposition for 
a new uniform for the regiment, which was discussed after 
this election. A vote was taken, which resulted in favor of 
the adoption of a gray uniform. Coat—dress coat ; single- 
breasted, three rows of buttons; sleeves to have a three- 
pointed slash and three small buttons; skirt to have a three- 
pointed slash with three large buttons; slashes and trim- 
mings to be black cloth, mounted with Prussian gold braid, 
and will have one small slash at each end, mounted with two 
small buttons. The skirt is to be lined with satin, and will 
have two pockets. The material will be first-class cadet 
cloth, full indigo, West Point breast, with worsted braid 
across it. Pants are to be of the same material as the coat. 
The uciform is tasty, and we hope soon to see the Second in 
its new dress. It is the first of Connecticut’s militia to make 
& movement in the right direction. The oap will be similar 
to that of the New Haven Grays, as will also the epaulette. 


Massacuusetts.—The Second brigade M. V. M. closed 
its beneficial and most successfal encampment on Saturday 
last. The Boston Heruld, in its closing remarks on this en- 
campmeat, pays the following high compliment to the troops : 

It would be improper to close our report of the encamp— 
ment without speaking of the remarkable order observed 
during the week. This was not enforced, but was the result 
of the good discipline of the men composing the brigade, and 
it was not only the opinion of those officers who were present 
day and night, who were not connected with the command, 
that this was the quietest and most orderly encampment 
they had ever attended, but the gentlemen who own residen— 
ces in the immediate vicinity of the camp, and who were ex- 
ceedingly afraid a couple of weeks since that their property 
would be ruined and their families annoyed by the troops 
and camp followers, called on General Pierson and told him 
they were astonished at the order observed, and expressed 
the hope that next year he would pay them another visit, 

The muster of the Third brigade M. V. M., General R. H. 
Chamberlain commanding, began at Sterling Junction last 
Tuesday. The encamping grounds are located west of the 
Fitchburg and Worcester Railroad, between the junction and 
Lake Waushacum. This brigade comprises the militia of 
Worcester county and the four counties west of it, including 
the Tenth regiment, commanded by Colonel May of Fitch- 
burg, the Second regiment, Colonel Joseph B. Parsons of 
Northampton, and the Fifth Battery, Captain H. W. Reed. 
Major H. M. Phillips is the assistant adjutant-general of this. 
brigade, to whom we are indebted for a neatly printed pass 
to “Camp Cunningham.’? The encampment will as usua 
be for five days only, and will terminate on the 2d of Sep» 


tember. 


a —$—$—$_____ _] 
Tus following correction —— in the New York 
dailies of August 26: Some of the local papers teem with 








erroneous statements about the injury received by the 
U. 3. steamer Guerriere upon a shoal near I 
avail myself of the information contained in un- 
der date of August 6, 1871, to give you the following: 
“The Guerriere is now in dock at Spezia, and with 


exception of some injury to her keel and forefoot, she 
not much damaged, and will be all right in three weeks.” 
In regard to the cause of this fs pr para 


: 


sequence of erroneous charts. The ship struck at 2 P. 
M., in clear weather, when ca re sail for the 
port of Leghorn, distant sixteen miles from that place. 
There is a light-house on the shoal, and the rr tae 
mile and a half outside of the light-house, and the chart 
showed Jermmeag teen a of water ip = where by 
good i en before after struck cn 
SoShoal, “When the matter is im it will te 
wend as I pas Se and that T. org 
naviga is ship pruden intelligently. 
sans to Lee of teed 0a covell Suuhd'ts, 4b eagiio-eo gt 
to sea in command, 
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BISMARCK AT HOME. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Vienna Presse gives a de- 
scription of Prince Bismarck’s estate at Varzin and of 
the Chancellor’s mode of living there, from which we 
take the following particulars: “ After a long journey 
through the arid and sandy plain, the beech-wood on the 
borders of which Varzin is situated breaks suddenly upon 
the view of the traveller with its ool and refreshing 
shade. The village has nothing about it, but 
when it.is passed the road turns to the right, and after 
climbing a hill we pass between the cow-sheds and the 
barns, and thus reach the court of the country-seat which 
Prince Bismarck has chosen for his favorite retreat. - It 
is asimple dwelling-house, neither better nor worse than 
those of the landed gentry of the district. No estheti- 
cal architect has been employed to ornament it. It seems 
as if no one had been bold enough to attempt to rival the 
attractions of the park behind the house. Kew does not 
surpass it in beauty, nor do Torcy and St. Germain equal 
it in grandeur. It was this park which induced Prince 
Bismarck to purchase Varzin. Close behind the house 
the undulations of the soil begin, and the park gradual- 
ly merges into the woods, and forms with them one 
broad green ocean of foliage, which seems here and there 
broken into forest waves. Grand beeches, ancient oaks, 
pines, firs, and birch trees lend variety to the view. In 
the midst of them lies the estate. Its “s- is a very 

nor very bad; it produces average harvests of rye, 
ora the Baltte sand, the bane of the husbandman, only 
shows itself here and there. Such pieces of ground have 
long lain fallow. It takes six hours to drive round the 
estate, and Chomitz, where there was formerly a_ glass- 
house with Bohemian workmen, also belongs to Varzin. 
The Wipper flows through a part of the domain, and 
forms its boundaries in other places. It adds both to its 
beauty and its value, as the rapid stream, which is well 
stocked with trout, is used to float the timber of Pome- 
rania to the Baltic. Prince Bismarck, I was told, only 
allows trees enough to be felled to let sufficient air and 
light into his woods. 


“ His letters to his sister show how dearly he loves 
farming and hunting, the forest, and the quiet life of a 
country gentleman. Since the first Napoleon no one has 
made so much noise in the world, and yet by nature ,he 
is inclined to a contemplative life. Lothar Bucher is 
the only official person who has accompanied him. He 
goes through all the important papers which are for- 
warded from Berlin and prepares them for the signature 
of the Chancellor. Lothar Bucher, who refused to pay 
the taxes in 1848 and was therefore long an exile on 
British soil, is exactly suited to Bismarck and Varzin. 
He lived for many years in Stolp in Pomerania, and was 
returned by that place to the Berlin National Assembly. 
The brightest and the saddest memories of his life are 
connected with that little town. He writes so well that 
it is a pity he should not oftener devote his pen to jour- 
nalistic purposes; but it was this talent, together witb 
his clear insight and his large store of information, which 
induced Prince Bismarck to take him from Wolff's tele- 
graph office, and find a place for him in the ministry. 

“This year Verzin wears a more tranquil aspect than 
in 1870. Then, the Chancellor had just retreated from 
the world, and was beginning to enjoy the sweets of re- 
pose, when the telegraph annouuced tho affuir at Ems ; 
no one, however, thought of preparing to leave the coun- 
try. On his return from a short oxcursion, Prince Bis- 
marck found despatches awaiting him. He entered the 
sitting-room with the words, ‘In half an hour we must 
start.’ ‘ But where are we going, and why so soon?’ ‘'To 
Berlin, and then further; they’re getting insolent again.’ 
On the afternoon of the following day Bismarck was in 
Berlin. Bucher packed his papers together, and arrived 
two days later, en he went to the ministry, at 9 
o'clock on the 15th July, war was declared, and Prince 
Bismarck had just returned with the King from Bran- 
depburg, to which place he had hastened to meet his 
Majesty. Now, there is no reason to fear that the quiet 
of Varzin will be disturbed by similar occurrences. The 
Prince and his family live a retired life, and keep all 
those whose curjosity brings them into the neighborhood 
at a distance. After breakfast the most pressing busi- 
ness is despatched by the side of the pond, behind the 
house, in the shade of the beech trees, and then the 
Chancellor hastens into the forest, 3 erally on horse- 
back, to inspect the improvements which are being made. 
He is noted for his kindness to the villagers, The land- 
ed gentry of the neighborhood frequently visit the fami- 
ly, where they always find a hearty welcome, and the 
relations and friends of the Prince, many of whom live 
in the province, often spend severa] days with him. The 
house, though it cannot be called handvome, is spacious, 
and there is room enough in it for twenty or thirty 
guests. In the course of time Prince Bismarck will 
probably rebuild the house and make it into a kind of 
castle. 

“In the park of Varzin there is large heronry. The 
herons eve the first birds to come with the spring, and 
the last to leave with the autumn. The males fly twice 
every day to the sea-shore in search of food. They are 
the sacred birds of Varzin. The woods abound in wild 
swine. Herds of from twenty to thirty may frequently 
be seen. Other game is also plentiful, and this year 
hear it is to be hunted with the chasse u 
times Hitherto Prince Bis k has retired to 
Varzin for the purpose of recruiting his health Py a 
quiet life among the fir woods. year the — of 
rest was less indispensable than formerly. The cam- 
paign in France has restored him to vigor, and made him 
seem fresher and stronger than before. Politics are a for- 
bidden subject in the house, with exception of the inter- 


— episodes of the last war, which are often related 
and discussed. There is no stiffness at Varzin; that 
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FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


Tue depot of artillery at Berlin has just sent a 
mitrailleuse to each of the military schools of Potedam, 
Erfurt, Neiss, Engers, Hanover, Cassel, and Anklam, to 
serve for the instruction of the pupils. 

M. Tuiers, according to the French papers, wishes to 
raise the army to an effective of half a million men, and 
has insisted before the Budget Commission on the ne- 
cessity of having a formidable force in case of war. 

Tue British Admiralty have given instructions for 
the building of four unarmored gunboats at Uhatham. 
They will be of 462 tons burden each, with engines of 
100 horse-power, nominal, called the Frolic, Kestrel, 
Ready, and Rifleman, and will carry heavy guns. 

Tue Germans of Moscow have purchased a splendid 
stud of three white herses for the price of 4,000 rubles, in 
order to present them to Prince Bismarck. The horses 
are from the stables of Mr. Surikoff, who two years ago 
presented a similar stud to the Emperor Napoleon. 


BARON Stoeffel, the French military attaché in Prussia 
before the war, added a chapter to his great exposition 
of the French military system, exposing the bad man- 
agement and imbecility of the army of France in its 
operations against the Commune, for which he has been 
ordered under arrest, and he will probably be dismissed 
the service. 


EXPERIMENTS were made with Harvey’s sea torpedo 
by the Dutch Government August 7, at Nieuwdiep. A 
sloop of war was anchored in Texel Roads; the torpe- 
does were towed into contact by the ram Buffel of 2,500 
tons, 400 horse-power, twin screws. The committee will 
make their report to the Minister of Marine on the tri- 
als they have witnessed ; the Minister will then decide 
whether it is suitable for the navy of Holland. 


THE naval force to be maintained by Spain, according 
to this year’s estimates, comprises three iron-clad frig- 
ates of 23, 23, and 21 guns respectively ; five screw frig- 
ates, representing 192 guns together; two corvettes of 
3 guns; seven screw schooners of 2 guns; ten paddle 
steamers, representing 46 guns; besides five vessels of 
instruction, and the vessels for the coast and preventive 
service. The entire personnel is fixed at 6,800 seamen and 
3,470 marines. 

ADMIRAL Crosnier of the French navy has committed 
suicide at Marseilles. He has left three letters—two ad- 
dressed to members of his family, and the third to the 
Journal de Marseille. In the latter he states that he had 
committed an act of weakness in signing certain papers, 
but that he only did it to save his companions in captivi- 
ty. He also left an open note ordering that his body 
should be taken to the military hospital and buried like 
that of a private soldier. 


A SEARCH made at the house of M. Camélinat, director 
of the mint under the Commune, has brought to light a 
very curious calculation on the profit the Commune ex- 
pected to make out of the Vendéme Column. The ex- 
penses of pulling it down were 25,000 frances; those of 
its transport, 15,000 francs. It was calculated that if 
they added 75,000 francs’ worth of copper to the bronze, 
it would have produced a million of francs, in five or ten 
centime pieces. Thus a net profit of 885,000 francs would 
have been obtained. 

Tue Rupert, the armor-clad ram now building at 
Chatham, is being completed as rapidly as possible, extra 
hands being employed for the purpose. This was oue of 
the last vessels designed ty Mr. Reed before he resigned 
his appointment of chief constructor of the navy, and is 
the most powerful ram ship yet constructed. The ram 
is carried about eight feet below the water, which will 
enable the Rupert to attack any iron-clad vessels at their 
most vital parts. The sides are protected by means of 
armor plating twelve inches in thickness, the vessel be- 
ing sunk, when in action, to within twenty inches of her 
upper deck. She will carry a single revolving turret, 
the base of which is protected by means of an elliptical- 
shaped breastwork, covered with plates twelve inches in 
thickness. The two 18-ton guns which will be placed in 
the revolving turret will fire over the breastwork, and 
will be placed at a sufficient height to enable them to 
be used in any weather. 


Tie London Mechanics’ Magazine is not very compli- 
mentary to the British administrative system us at pres- 
ent organized. It says: ‘Government seems to be work- 
ing out # sum in inverse proportion: Expenditure, 
twenty-six millions; military effect, the inability to 
move and manceuvre 30,000 men 30 miles for 13 days; 
naval eflect, the loss, damage, or stranding of some of 
the finest and most costly shipsin the world, and the 
reverse. If instead of manning such a transport as the 
Magera to colonize St. Paul’s, they would transport 
their men from St. Paul’s and elsewhere to the Berkshire 
wolds, the result would be a shade more satisfactory. 
The Captain, the Agincourt, the Magera, and the Berk- 
shire breakdowns are disasters which form a kind of par- 
allel to Worth, Sedan, Metz, and Paris, but with far less 
to be urged per conira, If, in their overweening and su- 
percilious confidence, and their utter lack of adminis- 
trative system and brains, the French may be said to 


1 | bave courted defeat and disaster, what more or what 


less can be said of our own Government?” Similar criti- 
cisims are indu in by other papers because the 
scheme of a camp in Berkshire has been abandoned, os- 
tensibly on acconnt of the e , but really, it is 
asserted, because of the inability of the control depart- 
ment to deal with the problem of transportation. 


ACCORDING to the report upon autumnal manceuvres 
executed by the Italian army in October last year, the 
total force engaged consisted of 60 battalions of infantry, 
20 squadrons of cavalry, and 20 batteries of artillery; 
45,000 of all ranks. The were divided into two 
army corps, each consisting of two divisions. One of 
these corps was posted on the line from Verona to Padua, 
while the force manq@uvyred against it along 
the Vi ito and Padua-Terrura lines. Each nerd 





had attached toit,and each di- 


from the 14th to the 25th of October. The total average 
expenditure of ammnition was 50 rounds for each rifle, 
and 108 rounds for each field piece. The cost of the 
operations, over and above the ordinary pay, subsistence, 
etc., of the troops for the time specified, amounted to 
219,000 lire, or 4.73 lire per head. The infantry manceu- 
vres a to have been almost entirely restricted to 
skirmishing and outpost duties. The cavalry were em- 
ployed chiefly in the practice of reconnoissance. The 
engineers were exercised in field works, and in establish- 
ing and working telegraph lines. The latter worked 
well, but the report suggests the expediency of intrust- 
ing their management to a special corps in place of tak- 
ing the engineer troops for such duties. The efficiency 
of the artillery is very favorably reported upon, and it 
is recommended that artillery officers should be more 
extensively employed in high staff situations, so as to 
render available in the field their knowledge of the tac- 
tical capabilities and special requirements of that arm. 
Other improvements are also suggested ; among others, 
an increased supply of maps, so that each captain of a 
troop or company may be furnished with a plan of the 
theatre of operations ; the mounting of medical, staff, and 
engineer officers ; the more frequent practice of artillery 
in field manceuvres ; improved means of engineer trans- 
port, etc. 

EvERY soldier in Spain may rise to the highest ranks 
if he has sufficient instruction. It is not a rare occur- 
rence to see the sons of the nobility entering the urmy 
as private soldiers. The infantry and cavalry allow the 
officers’ sons to be cadets in their regiments; but, when 
under arms, they are enly plain soldiers. The infantry 
has a school for officers at Toledo, the cavalry at Valla- 
dolid; and at both five years’ study is required to ena- 

le them to enter the army with the rank of officer. 
The royal engineers, the artillery, and the staff have 
their private schools; after three years students undergo 
an examination, and, if approved, obtain the rank of 
under-lieutenant ; two or three years later they submit 
to a definitive examination, and, if approved, are ap- 
pointed lieutenants—if rejected, they can enter the cav- 
alry or infantry as cornet: or ensigns. In the royal. en- 
gineers, artillery, and staff, only seniority procures ad- 
vancement. Fifty years are required to enable an officer 
to become a general, and not less than forty to be a colo- 
nel. When an officer in these corps deserves especial 
reward, he obtains a higher rank, with full pay, in the 
cavalry or infantry, keeping his inferior commission ; it 
is not unfrequent to see a majorin the artillery become 
# colonel of cavalry, receiving the pay as such; or a 
captain uf the royal engineers become a lieutenant-colo- 
nel in the infantry, etc. In the infantry and cay- 
alry, when 4 sergeant is promoted to the rank of officer 
he must change his regiment. The infantry is divided 
into regiments of the line and battalions of riflemen. A 
line regiment is composed of three battalions, each being 
divided into eight companies. Every regiment of the 
line is commanded by a colonel, who leaves the com- 
mand the day he is promoted to the rank of brigadier. 
Every battalion is commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, 
with a major. Every company has one captain, one lieu- 
tenant, and two cornets. The promotion in the infantry 
and cavalry is obtained partly by selection and partly by 
seniority. 
Herk Wachenhusen points out in the Cologne Ga- 
zelte that Prince Bismarck could easily have rendered 
Gambetta’s lecée en masse during the late war innocuous 
“if he had thought it worth while, or (which also is not 
improbable) if Prussian thriftiness had been able to put 
its hand in its pocket.” Mr. Remington, the principal 
agent for the purchase of arms employed by the Tours 
government, ordered, says Herr Wachenhusen, 350,000 
rifles and about 75,000,000 cartridges in Arnerica, for 
the use of the new French Army of the Republic. 
These arms were purchased partly from private firms, 
partly from the United States Government, which, “ in 
order to preserve a show of neutrality,” sold arms “to 
American citizens without inquiring about their destina- 
tion, although neither the Government nor any one else 
in New York had any doubts on the subject, and the 
arms were at once shipped direct for France under their 
eyes.” The arms were to be sold by auction, but the 
sale was postponed tor a fortnight at the request of Herr 
von Gerolt, the German Ambassador, who telegraphed 
tu Prince Bismarck for authority to pay the necessary 
deposit of twenty per cent., which would suffice to shut 
up for a time the source on which Gambetta relied for 
arming his new troops. “The Prince’s reply arrived on 
the 18th of October, the day fixed forthesale. Bismarck 
wrote that it was a mdtter of indifference to him who 
bought the arms and where they went to, and that he 
did not consider the conduct of the American Govern- 
ment a violation of neutrality. Two days after 
all the arms were shipped for France. If the German 
Chancellor did not care where they went to, why should 
the American Government? . . . Remington after- 
ward sold to France during the war 100 batteries fully 
provided with ammunition, etc., and his manufactory is 
now delivering to the French government 1,200 rifles a 
day, as his contract does not expire till next September. 
With these weapons Gambetta armed the nortkern, 
western, and southern armies. On the Loire the arms 
we found were almost exclusively American, and the 
first batteries of breech-loaders which General d’Aurelle 
de Paladines brought up against us at Coulmiers were 
probably from Remington’s works. . . . The Ameri- 
can arms have not saved France, but if the German 
Chancellor had paid the deposit of twenty per cent., 
Gambetta would hardly have been able to arm new 
troops in addition to the Army of the Loire, which, 
moreover, wuuld itself not have been ready.’ Herr 
Wachenhusen adds that Prince Bismarck evidently fore- 
saw, when he determined not to stop the supply of these 
arms to France, that he would get them cheaper on the 
Loire than in America. 











DIED. 
Cuoisy.—At Fort Griffin, Texas, August 10, 1871, at ten minutes 
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